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PREFACE. 



This little volume consists solely of Pulpit 
Lectures. Jt is not pretended that it presents any 
complete analysis of the opinions of the teachers 
who are reviewed. In each instance such salient 
points only in the teachings of the writer under 
notice are dwelt upon as most aptly illustrate his 
attitude towards religious thought. 

The first three Lectures form one group, and 
were delivered last winter under the title that 
has been given to this volume. The fourth Lecture 
is from another course. The fifth and sixth are 
unconnected with the rest ; they illustrate the 
injurious influence of too rigid an allegiance to 
the letter of the New Testament on the writings 
of an eloquent, liberal, and distinguished teacher 



VI FBEFACE. 



In the examination of the posthumous Essays 
of Mr. J. S. Mill, I have followed pretty closely 
the admirable articles contributed by Professor 
Upton to the Theological Review of January and 
April, 1875. 

These Lectures are published by the wish and 
through the kindness of friends. 



E. A. A. 



Nottingham, 
May^ 1881. 
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JOHN STUAET MILL. 
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Just as the eighteenth Christian century was dying, 
there came to London from the far north of this 
British island a young man who was to be famous 
for his own achievements in the realm of abstract 
thought, but still more famous in his yet unborn 
son. James Mill had been sent from his father's 
lowland farm to the great University of Edin- 
burgh, to be trained for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland. But licensed preacher though he 
became, the young man had in him the quintes- 
sence of all the doubting, questioning spirit which 
has stamped for ever that same eighteenth century 
which then was dying, and preach he could not 
the doctrines of the Scottish Kirk or of any Church 
in Christendom. So he came down across the 
border and pressed on to the huge city of boundless 
possibilities, and sought his frugal bread in London 
as a writer on the press. 

Six years afterward^, one day in May, he and 
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his wife became the parents of a little boy, whom 
they called John Stuart. And James determined 
that John should be educated as never boy before 
was educated. John should never be taught one 
iota of the religious belief which befooled the world, 
and John should leave no precious years wasted 
before he began to acquire solid knowledge. So 
before he was out of pinafores— it is said when 
only three years old — poor little John might be 
seen diligently conning a pack of cards. But they 
were not such gay cards as generally delight young 
hearts; but cards on which his father h^d in- 
scribed lists of Greek words along with their 
English meanings; and the inscriptions on these 
cards John was to learn by heart. Before he was 
eight this extraordinary child had read in Greek, 
not only the great histories of Herodotus, and im-» 
portant works of other historians and orators, but 
also six of the philosophical dialogues of Plato, 
Each day he walked for recreation with his father, 
but every walk was an unrelenting drill in all he 
had read and thought. At twelve John Stuart 
Mill was more highly educated than the majority 
of University men at five and twenty. At sixteen, 
however crude in some of his ideas, he was among 
the learned men of England. 

John Stuart Mill records these facts as an in- 
stance of what may be done by the careful and 
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persistent training of little children, and scouts the 
notion that his talent, his memory, his energy, or 
his constitution was remarkable. But assuredly 
if these revelations should ever have the effect 
of inciting the parents of the boys of England to 
try like experiments on their sons, the publica- 
tion of his Autobiography will have been among 
the gravest disasters that ever befell the English 
nation. 

But we are more closely concerned with the 
opinions on the perennial problems with which 
man ever finds himself confronted, instilled into 
the boyish mind of the younger Mill by his father 
and sole instructor. The reaction of James Mill 
against the narrow Calvinism in which he had 
been trained was as vehement and all-embracing 
as was possible in a man of exalted character. He 
taught his son that to the questions, "Who made 
me ? " " Who made the world ? " no answer what- 
ever could be given. He taught him that the God 
of the Christians was the outcome of their own 
imagination, and that the accounts they gave of 
him represented an ideal wickedness ; for who but 
a fiend would create a hell and then create men 
and women foredoomed to be thrust therein ? He 
taught him that a world with so much evil in it as 
that in which we dwell, could not be the product of 
omnipotent benevolence. He showed him, as from 
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a moontain-peak, stretched out at his feet the 
superstitions of antique Greece, of ancient Borne, 
of Catholic Christendom, of- the Protestant heresy; 
and he invited him to reject the last no less than 
the first as repellent to a cultured and emancipated 
mind. And "thus," wrote his son many years after 
his father's figure had ceased to be familiar in the 
literary haunts of London, " I am one of the very 
few examples, in this country, of one who has not 
thrown off religious belief, but never had it." 

When young Mill was passing into manhood, he 
found himself, so he says, with a quarter of a 
century's advantage over all his contemporaries; 
and he was splendidly equipped in thought and 
knowledge for whatever service he should select for 
the occupation of his life. 

On the threshold of manhood. Mill assures us, 
he might not unfairly be regarded as " a reasoning 
machine." He believed in benevolence and duty 
to our fellow-men, but his own living ,zeal was 
chiefly for speculative opinions. As years passed 
on and manhood broadened in him, benevolence 
grew to be no longer his theory only, but the 
ever waxing, deepening sentiment that underlay 
his character. In the full growth and power of 
his character, his friend bears witness that '' he 
united in an extraordinary degree an intense de- 
light in thinking for its own sake, with an almost 
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passionate desire to make his intellectual excursions 
contribute to the amelioration of the lot of man- 
kind, especially of the poorer and suffering part of 
mankind."* But that noble and fervent love of 
men came to him only by degrees, and had no 
roots in the hard intellectual training of his youth. 
In this gradual deepening and ennoblement of 
character there was one crisis which we cannot 
pass by unnoticed. The young man is devoting 
the full sum of his splendid powers to the diffusion 
of those political and social opinions of his which 
he believes can alone make a happy people. Sud- 
denly there occurs to him the question, " If this 
instant all the changes in men's minds and in insti- 
tutions for which I am striving could be accom- 
plished, and the work were done, would that give 
me happiness ? " And his conscience throws back 
to him the answer, " No ! " At what then is he 
toiling ? For what then is he striving ? The very 
ends he seeks can yield him no satisfaction. How 
then lift his hand or open his lips for their pro- 
motion? Trained to hold that the only possible 
motive for which a man can really act is his own 
happiness, he finds that motive all at once snatched 
from him. The spur which he thinks alone can 
ever drive him, exists no more. How can he go on 
serving men ? How can he labour for the good ? 

* John Stuart MUl. Articles reprinted from the Examiner^ p. 45. 
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Long months of grievous depression follow this 
startling self-revelation. Still impelled by some 
unknovm power to do the good, still utterly un- 
tempted to seek delight in vulgar pleasures, he yet 
knows not why he does the one, or why he repels 
the other. But at last, and very slowly, the sun 
rises on the long dark night. The great lesson is 
borne in upon his reason that men find not happi- 
ness by seeking it, but that it comes, if at all, 
unsought, to such as thrust it out of the forefront 
of their purpose, and with unselfish zeal pursue 
the good of the world in which they live. And so 
to the young man who knew not God, to whom 
that awful name stood but for the superstitious and 
pernicious folly of the ignorant or base, God Him- 
self, by His own silent methods, taught the im- 
mortal secret of a blessed life. 

And from the depths of his own sincerity, reject- 
ing always the religious aids which have been the 
help and inspiration of the good and noble in every 
clime and time, this wonderful youth wrought out 
the structure of a solid character by which millions 
of professing Christians might well be put to shame. 

Let us look at him in the full strength of his 
manhood, as he was when the battle of the corn- 
laws was shaking England with its vehemence, or 
when his eye was strained with breathless interest 
to watch the second republic of France. 
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What maimer of man is this ? 

His lofty forehead, his thin lips, his eyes at once 
mild and keen, betoken the accomplished thinker. 
And truly his achievements in sheer thought would 
be monument enough for the memory of any man. 
This man of forty has recreated two vast and fruit- 
ful realms of human thought. Logic, the science 
of human reason and its workings, he has taken 
out of the hands of the schoolmen, and spread out 
in varied and attractive dress, clear, convincing, 
ordered, the enduring norm by which all thinking 
and all science shall henceforth be measured. 
Political economy, the science of the laws of 
wealth, he has freed from its reproach of hardness, 
and has expounded in intimate connection with 
momentous problems about the civilization and the 
happiness of man, — enchanting what was but a 
skeleton before into a body robed in flesh, with the 
tints of life and with throbbing heart. The right of 
the individual to free development under just and 
equal laws, a notion scouted by almost every states- 
man in England in the days when he was learning 
those Greek words on the scholastic cards, he has 
made almost a commonplace of English politics. 
And with his mighty achievements in speculation, 
he has combined a devotion to the true and good 
to which we must seek for parallels in the records 
of the purest and most heroic epochs of Chris- 
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tianity. This unbeliever in the God of truth, is 
the veriest vassal of truth in England. His con- 
science will as little allow him even in his own 
mind to cherish an opinion which he has not solid 
ground to deem a true opinion, as ours would allow 
us to tell habitual falsehoods to our neighbours. 
He must have clean cut in his mind the outline of 
what he believes, and what he disbelieves, and what 
he neither believes nor disbelieves, as a matter of 
solemn duty ; and that haziness of belief which 
most of us allow ourselves contentedly on a hun- 
dred momentous themes, he holds a crime as grave 
as haziness whether a bank-note belongs to us or 
to our customer. In speech to men, again, he will 
neither disguise nor extenuate ; and when a few 
years later he is asked at an excited political 
meeting, '* Did you write that the working-men of 
England are mostly liars ? " he answers at the risk 
of his election, without one syllable of apology or 
explanation, with the solitary words, " I did ; " and 
so, to their honour be it spoken, wins the quick 
response of the working-men's applause. 

And in devotion to the good of his fellow- 
creatures by few Christians is this blank sceptic 
surpassed. To the sure loss of prestige and con- 
sideration, he prosecutes Governor Eyre for what 
he holds to have been his judicial murders in 
Jamaica. When Mr. Bradlaugh contests North- 
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ampton, he endangers his own return, in sheer 
obedience to principle, by sending a subscription 
towards his election. When not one politician in 
England has seriously advocated the extension of 
the rights of citizenhood to women, and when so to 
do means the inevitable outpouring on his head of 
all the cheap wit in the country that wants an 
object, he brings in a bill in the House of Commons 
for the realization of that idea. Throughout his 
Parliamentary career he restrains his lips when he 
shares the popular opinion, and others can advo- 
cate it as well as he ; he rises to speak whenever 
he believes that he shall stand alone. 

Add to this a strength of private affectionateness 
of which his Autobiography suppresses the indica- 
tions, but to which sisters who loved him bear 
ample testimony, and you have, for a man who 
declines to count religion among the forces of his 
life, and denies your God and mine, as gracious a 
figure moving across the stage of the world as the 
eye of man need rest on. 

But I desire to-night to trace the feeling after 
religion, and the partial realization thereof, which 
characterized the later life of John Stuart Mill, 
and render his mental history as valuable and 
interesting a topic for meditation as you shall find 
in the range of the world's biographies. 

We have seen him standing, a man of mighty 
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intellect, of keenest logic, of piercing insight, of 
earnest purpose, of generous devotion, — an incarnate 
experiment of the greatest that humanity can be 
without religion. Did Mill rest such, or were there 
factors in his nature imperatively demanding some- 
thing more ? 

In middle life he was joined before the world to 
one to whom he had long been joined by the fer- 
vent admiration of his soul, one whom the world 
knows only through the tributes he has paid her. 
His wife, so he avers, inspired all that is best and 
greatest in his books. To her intellect, her cha- 
racter, the sum total of her being, he has taxed all 
the resources of his eloquence to render justice. A 
woman this whose gifts of understanding he de- 
clares to have dwarfed his own, whose imagination 
he assures us gave her rank among the greatest 
poets, whose unselfishness, whose passion of justice, 
whose boundless generosity, whose genuine modesty 
combined with the loftiest pride, whose simplicity 
and sincerity, whose scorn for all things mean, 
whose burning indignation at all things brutal or 
dishonourable, he describes as approximating her 
whose mind displayed them all to the ideal and 
absolute perfection of humanity. 

Since we know her only through the medium of 
his admiration, since together henceforth she and 
be laboured at the production of his books, since 
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the world never knows how much of a man wise and 
great and good is the making of the wife who sits 
at home, we cannot tell how far this extraordinary 
description rests on soHd truth, how far it is the 
unconscious idealization of a powerful reverence 
and affection. But for us it is enough to note 
that, whatever in heifself she may have been, such 
by his own asseveration was the wife of John 
Stuart Mill to him. 

But their married life was doomed to be cut 
short. Seven swift years sped by ; in the eighth 
she stood at his side to counsel him no more. He 
built her tomb in the sunny valleys of Southern 
France by the ancient city where she had fallen ; 
and from the windows of his house in that Avignon 
which once was the home of successive claimants 
to the papal throne — he, the contemner of all 
Churches and all priests, looked out on all the 
visible memorial of her which the world contained. 

Already, while under her gentle influence, Mill 
had written of "ideal good *' and ''the progress of 
the world towards it " * as constituting a religion ; 
indeed, long ago he would seem to have felt a 
certain religious sanction about his devotion to the 
welfare of mankind. But never yet does he appear 
to have realized the strength and inspiration there 
may be in a personal source and object of religion, 

* Three Essays on Beligion, p. 117. 
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communion with some inspiring Being influencing 
men to a strenuous and noble life. No man with 
keener incisiveness than he, had cut to pieces the 
common unshaped notions of a divine Person. No 
man more ruthlessly than he, had pricked the air- 
bladders on which so many rest their religious creed. 

But now his soul is cloven in two ; a sweeping 
sorrow unshapes the roundness of his life ; his cry 
of anguish echoes through a darkness that can 
reveal no answering voice : and how now utters 
itself his mind ? 

Thus we find him writing : " Because I know 
that she would have wished it, I endeavour to 
make the best of what life I have left, and to work 
on for her purposes with such diminished strength 
as can be derived from thoughts of her and com- 
munion with her memory." And again : *' Her 
memory is to me a religion, and her approbation 
the standard by which, summing up as it does all 
worthiness, I endeavour to regulate my life." 

Did ever pen inscribe more touching words ? 
The babe who lisped Greek at three, the boy who 
at twelve looked through the impartial spectacles 
of scientific curiosity at the world's religious beliefs 
and held them to be no more than so many 
scientific specimens, the student who had refused 
to acknowledge that this world shows signs of 
creative goodness, the reformer who trusted to the 
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intellects of liying men to make a poor world better, 
the philosopher who in the plenitude of his wisdom 
spumed all objective religious faith as simply 
paralyzing or distorting noble effort, as now the 
hair is whitening and the lines are forming deep 
about the eyes, weeps at a woman's grave, sits at 
the window whence he can view her tomb, pro- 
claims to the world that she was almost more than 
woman, the proper object of a high soul's un- 
measured homage, and embraces in her memory 
and her will that from which he had boasted his 
emancipation, that which he had declared such a 
mischief in the world, that which in other souls 
he had consistently analyzed, discredited, rejected, 
an object for that strange, undefinable, vague, 
mighty, constraining, irresistible emotion, the 
supreme passion of the highest among our race, 
Beligion. 

Yes ! this was Eeligion — ^religion however poor, 
however fragile, however inadequate for the highest 
ends of religion. For religion is allegiance and 
devotion to that which we feel to be immensely 
better, nobler, holier than ourselves — allegiance 
riveting the affections, devotion propelling to 
sacred purposes and inspiring with stores of 
strength the springs of unselfish action. And 
religion, true -and ennobling as far as it went, 
however defective, however incapable of being 
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shared with others, John Stuart Mill found at last 
in communion with the idealized memory of his 
beloved and vanished wife. 

And if I rightly interpret the story of the 
thought and sentiment of this distinguished man, 
this first acknowledgment of an ideal object of 
religious homage and source of religious energy, 
extorted as it was from the very pangs of unspeak- 
able bereavement, was the beginning of a new 
attitude towards the religious faith of others. 

After he himself was dead, his step-daughter. 
Miss Helen Taylor, published three Essays on 
Eeligion from the pen of the deceased philosopher. 
Of these three essays, two, entitled " Nature *' and 
*' The Utility of Eeligion," are understood to have 
been written while still his wife was at his side. The 
third, entitled "Theism," is the last connected 
writing of Mr. Miirs, and dates ten years after his 
wife had passed away. All three were for the first 
time given to the world when his form too had 
been laid beneath the tombstone in the sunshine 
of Avignon. 

The two first, therefore, of these three essays, 
contrasted with the last, afford a measure of the 
development of his thought and feeling about re- 
ligion in that last widowed decade of his literary 
life. 

In the essay on Nature a powerful attack is 
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made on the doctrine of the beneficence of nature. 
In a terrific passage Mill sums up the indictment 
against the world as it is. " Nearly all the things 
which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to 
one another," so he vows, "are Nature's every- 
day performances." "Nature," he cries, "impales 
men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to 
death, crushes them with stones, . • . starves them 
with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them 
by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations." 
With anarchy and pestilence she overmatches, in 
injustice, ruin, and death, the very Eeign of 
Terror. 

Such is the attitude of Mill unbereaved towards 
the mighty sum of things. The course of natural 
phenomena is "replete with everything which 
when committed by human beings is most worthy 
of abhorrence ; " and though there are, indeed, 
here and there some indications of the strivings of 
an unseen beneficent power, those strivings are for 
the most part impotent and futile ; and the hope 
of man lies in his own strong arm and inventive 
brain. 

And arriving apparently without any particular 
pangs of regret and with a very cheerful equa- 
nimity at such conclusions in the first of these two 
earlier essays, — in the second, belonging to the 
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same period of his life, Mr. Mill complains that 
religious belief, claiming as it does to be a neces- 
sity for the good of men, yet requires to back its 
intellectual grounds "by moral bribery or subor- 
nation of the understanding." And the whole 
tone of these two contributions to that perennial 
discussion which overtops, in interest and moment, 
every other possible discussion by human lips or 
pen, is one of perfect satisfaction in following 
his critical faculties to the practical negation of 
revelation, of heaven, of immortality, of God, and 
• of entire absence of any sense of need of the con- 
solations or the inspirations of any religious faith 
whatever. 

But leap on now ten years. Already the marble 
of that sepulchre flashes back no longer with the 
white purity of its first days the sunshine of 
Avignon. John Stuart Mill has wept, and he has 
begun to explore the blank darkness, and it is alone 
that he sits writing his discourse on Theism. What 
is his tone now ? 

Still the same scrupulous fidelity to the intel- 
lectual conscience. Still the same unswerving 
determination to know precisely what he believes, 
and what he disbelieves, and what he neither 
believes nor disbelieves. Still the same absolute 
refusal to profess to himself a creed of which his 
intellect is not persuaded. But along with that an 
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under-current of longing to believe in God and 
immortality and those bright trusts that have 
been the fount of comfort and of strength to so 
many of the great and good. Still the same 
relentless logic ; but the dividing knife seems now 
to cleave not proposition from proposition only, 
but the heart-strings of him who wields it. Still 
the same measuring of probabilities, and scrupulous 
registration of their precise amount; but along 
with it a pathetic yearning that each probability 
were certainty. And together with this new 
emotion surely a more unerring logic, a statement 
of the facts of nature lying closer along the line of 
truth. Not now the scathing denunciation of the 
sum of things which glowed from the pages of the 
earlier essay, but a balancing in judgment till it is 
confessed that pleasure preponderates in the scales 
of life, "the mere play of the faculties, physical 
and mental," of living things "being a never- 
ending source of pleasure," and the evidence being 
found to indicate prevailingly that, if there be a 
Creator, he desires the happiness of his creatures. 
The cautious, scrupulous reasoning, admitting no 
guidance to the truth but the strict processes of 
formal logic, leads to a halting, unsatisfying result 
indeed. It is held to render probable a divine 
" Being of great but limited power : ... of great 
and perhaps unlimited' intelligence, but perhaps, 
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also, more narrowly limited than his power : who 
desires, and pays some regard to, the happiness of 
his creatures, but who seems to have other motives 
of action which he cares more for, and who can 
hardly be supposed to have created the universe 
for that purpose alone." It is held to leave room 
to hope that this Being may have enough power 
and goodness to extend to us the gift of immor- 
tality, if that endowment would be really good for 
us. And, whereas, ten years before, belief in a God 
was held rather a hindrance than a help to high 
and useful living, it is now maintained to be 
beyond all question that " the undoubting belief 
(a belief, indeed, which reason is not held to justify) 
of the real existence of a Being who realizes our 
own best ideas of perfection, and of our being in 
the hands of that Being as the ruler of the uni- 
verse, gives an increase of force to [the aspirations 
of goodness] beyond what they can receive from 
reference to a merely ideal conception." Finally, 
Mill exhorts men, whatever balance of probability 
there be of God and Immortality, to habituate 
themselves to fixing their thoughts on these high 
hopes as the most kindling inspiration towards the 
living of worthy days. 

A poor and comfortless substitute truly for 
religious faith ! Yet how vast a revolution in the 
temper of the man who offers us even this un- 
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tempting substitute ! He who once pitied the 
Christian for his baseless faith, now longs with 
pathetic longing to share it with him. And though 
the high conscience will not permit him to make 
one step towards seizing it beyond what reason 
seems to him to warrant, yet he stretches out 
yearning arms towards it, and perceives how strong 
a staff it would be to him could his right hand 
only grasp it. There is the echo of a whisper 
everywhere on these pages, as of a divine voice 
breathing suggestions into the ear, and half-assur- 
ances against which the philosophy which this 
man's hands had wrought presented a front im- 
penetrable. 

'* A quarter of a century's advantage of my con- 
temporaries : " — such is the young man's estimate 
of the gain of the training which his father's hand 
had given him. I gauge that training differently. 
Half a century's disadvantage compared with the 
truly trained children of God, say I ; for now first, 
when he nears the natural term of earthly being, 
there begin faintly to strive for life in him the 
sweet and holy trusts which God means for the 
beauty of the young man's strength and the fra- 
grance of the maiden's gladness. " I grew up in 
a negative state," says Mill, '*with regard to [re-* 
ligious belief]." That is not true. He was trained 
and drilled and compelled to its positive denial 
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and its positive contempt. The spiritual blindness 
of the father was impenetrable; and when men 
talked of God's light, he thought they talked of the 
plague. So he bound the scales upon the eyes of 
his ingenuous son, and led him into Cimmerian 
darkness, and said, ** Behold, the true light shines." 
And the autobiography of John Stuart Mill is the 
story of his slow emancipation from the thraldom 
of his training, and ends with his tardy accession 
to the scattered fragments of his heritage. The 
portal for him, as for so many more, from un- 
faith — from the "iron unfaith" of his father — ^to 
the beginning of the dawning of the light was the 
valley of the shadow of an unutterable bereave- 
ment. Had that bereavement befallen earlier, or 
had John Stuart Mill survived through another 
decade, or had the seeds which God sows in all 
pure hearts not been quite so ruthlessly stamped 
into the ground by his father's intolerant heel, 
assuredly this illustrious philosopher, ere he -closed 
his eyes in death, would have drawn yet nearer to 
the light of Christian Theism. 

The lesson of the life of this first of the great 
teachers of these latter days concerning whom I 
have taken on me to speak is this : that the whole 
even of the little which man on earth is capable of 
knowing, pure and naked reason cannot reveal to 
him. Unaided logic, in a mind from which the 
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higher spiritual perceptions have been thrust out, 
a mind which has not prayed, and has been for- 
bidden to recognize the touch of God unless not 
only can he feel the hand upon his head, but also 
draw the perfect outline of the Eternal Spirit — 
unaided logic in such a mind may look behind^ but 
it cannot see whence it came ; it may look before, 
but it cannot see whither it goes; it may look 
around, above, but it can behold no embracing 
Power rounding the perfect sphere of being. Birth 
to it is a bolted door ; and death to it is a bolted 
door ; and life that runs between is under no star- 
girt heavens, but shut in by a low and unwindowed 
roof; and man is a prisoner, and earth a prison. 
But there are in the breast of man inborn funda- 
mental aspirations and fundamental trusts, need- 
ing logical form indeed, but transcending logic. 
Those trusts a false education may indefinitely 
weaken ; their normal development it may indefi- 
nitely retard. A mean and eelf-indulgent life may 
entirely destroy them, so that when men talk of 
them it shall seem to the mean and self-indulgent 
that they talk of dreams or lies. But while a man 
lives nobly, however distorted his creed, however 
one-sided his mmd, those trusts, crushed, denied 
the light, discredited, can never wholly die. And 
when the great educator. Sorrow, touches the noble 
with her benignant wand, then, in spite of the 
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intellectual drilling of a lifetime, those holy trusts 
and aspirations will blossom into life, however faded, 
however feeble, and strive, though with broken 
stalks, to lift their fragile flowers to the light. The 
persuasions of the Holy Spirit will move the man, 
though with wavering and trembling hope, to look 
for light upon the mystery of birth, to look for 
light upon the mystery of death, to feel for divine 
love upon the present mystery of life. And so it 
was that Mill at last was able to lift pleading eyes 
to the heavens above, and to lay his listening ear 
upon the earth beneath, if so be he might behold 
the face and hear the solemn footfall of the 
Eternal God. And in that new mood, wrought out 
of a sanctifying sorrow, he was able too to stretch 
out his hand to Christ, and to write those beautiful 
words concerning Jesus,* even feeling, as he says, 
that this man might indeed bear "unique com- 
mission from God to lead mankind to truth and 
virtue." 

I shall have to tell such as shall worship with us 
next Sunday night of one who, holding fast by the 
emotions of religion, has never cared to be quite so 
ruthlessly and grimly outspoken about its logic, and 
treats its creeds with contemptuous indulgence. 
Such as yet a third night shall worship with us 
I shall have to tell of one who combined with 

* Essays on Beligion, p. 255. 
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sternest rejectiou of all that bis intellect held false 
in creeds, religious emotion and conviction of 
power Boch as wronght Paul to a martyr-prophet 
in the days of old. To-night let us be content to 
do homage to that unswerving, intellectual con- 
scientiousness which permitted John Stuart Mill to 
put neither hand nor tongue to doctrine which he 
could not say from his soul he believed to be true, 
while we thank the heavenly Father that ere his 
form sank into that waiting grave beneath the sun- 
shine of Avignon, there began to dawn upon his 
great and generous spirit, even through the fading 
starlight of his sorrow, the dayspring of the ever- 
lasting light of 6od. 



r^ 



II. 

MATTHEW AENOLD. 



MATTHEW AKNOLD. 



-H- 



SoME fifty yeai's ago a little lad of eight years old 
was looking forward to the Christmas holidays, 
when the great school of Rugby should pour out 
its troops of boys, to be dispersed over southern 
and central England to the crack of the stage- 
coach whip and the merry blast of the horn. He 
himseK would most likely stay the Christmas 
through at Rugby, for his father had two years ago 
become head- master of that famous school, and 
not till two years later was the beautiful holiday 
home at Fox Howe, near Windermere and 6ras- 
mere, to be purchased by the doctor. 

So Matthew would stand in the empty quad- 
rangle of Rugby when the blast of the last horn 
had sounded, and would be left to wander through 
the playground which '* Tom Brown's School- 
days '' was by-and-by to render for ever famous in 
the ears of the boys of England. 

But whether at Rugby or at Fox Howe, the 
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opening mind and expanding heart of the boy were 
watched over by one who brought strength of 
religious conviction to practical bearing on life as 
only the world's picked men have ever done. Of 
Dr. Arnold it is written by his pupil, the present 
Dean of Westminster, thus : " In his solemn and 
emphatic expressions on subjects expressly reli- 
gious ; in his manner of awful reverence when 
speaking of God or of the Scriptures ; in his power 
of realizing the operation of something more than 
human, whether in his abhorrence of evil, or in his 
admiration of goodness ; — the impression on those 
who heard him was often as though he knew what 
others only believed, as though he had seen what 
others only talked about.*' * 

Under the affection and the tuition of this great 
and wise father Matthew Arnold was brought up. 
When he was nineteen years of age, quite suddenly 
he and his brothers and sisters were left without an 
earthly father; and to him it has fallen to maintain 
before the world the celebrity of the name of Arnold. 

That celebrity he first won to himself by his pure 
and classic poems. Having to go back to old Norse 
or Hellenic myths for the inspiration of his genius, 
he has not wrought into his poems any absorbing 
fervour of emotion; and only now and then, and 
here and there, has he set song to give expression 

♦ " Anfold's Life," Vol. L, p. 32. 
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to the deep reflections or lofty impnlses belonging 
to religion. Yet, when his song has become a 
hymn, it has exhibited a parity and exaltation of 
sentiment for which the parity and the elevation 
of his language are a fitting yehicle. 

But it is not Matthew Arnold the poet, it is 
Matthew Arnold the essayist, that will stand con- 
spicuous among the remembered figures of the 
nineteenth century. Yet, neither the poet nor the 
essayist of the multitude ; but the writer of wise 
and keen words to shape the minds and guide the 
course of the selected few. Bead, no doubt, by 
numbers, Matthew Arnold is appreciated justly by 
a handful. To the conserratiye and orthodox his 
doctrine is a stumbling-block. To most of the 
heterodox and radical his doctrine is foolishness. 
Let us try, if we may, to understand him accu- 
rately ; that what he has of true for us we may 
mark and inwardly digest, and what he has of 
crude and false we may put away. 

Matthew Arnold has in him none of the impas- 
sioned manner, none of the tumult of soul, that 
marks the prophet. Yet it was genuine and earnest 
desire to open the eyes of men to truth and to do 
them good, that persuaded him to lay down the 
poet's pen and set himself to the essayist's seriou'^ 
prose. 

Matthew Arnold, like John Stuart "'" ' 
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' mind essentially radical — a mind that will go to the 
roots of things, and know the why and the where- 
fore of men's beliefs, and build up its own beliefs 
on what seem to it the foundations of right reason, 
without being overawed by the conventional creeds 
or accepted confessions of the Churches. And so 
Matthew Arnold, like John Stuart Mill, has probed 
the current beliefs or professions of his time, and 
has wrought out his own doctrine for himself. But 
while Mill had a father who held every form of 
religion a delusion pernicious and hateful, Arnold 
had a father who impressed men in religion as 
knowing what others only believed, seeing that 
whereof others only talked. He had a father who, 
with a fine emancipation and play of mind, yet fed 
his life on the Bible, and had his being consciously 
in God. And so while the younger Mill, in his 
radicalism, started outside religion, and after sixty 
years found himself shyly and faint-heartedly 
reconciled to a religion uncertain and nerveless, 
the younger Arnold, in his radicalism, started with 
the impression of religion stamped indelibly on his 
heart, and with all his heresies has ever main- 
tained that without religion man cannot truly live. 
The immovable point with Matthew Arnold, the 
centre and motive of all his rich and suggestive 

' teaching, is that the true purpose of a true human 
life is to grow towards perfection. 
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Mr. Arnold looks out upon this great English 
world of ours, and he sees that it is a very busy 
world. The famous leaders in a hundred different 
movements are pressing on for the promotion of 
purposes which they have set before them; and 
* the multitudes run at their heels, pressing on as 
eagerly as they. In three chief channels this im- 
mense activity runs, and the boundless energies of 
England are absorbed in three supreme pursuits. 

The channels and the pursuits are the industrial, 
the political, the ecclesiastical. Are these pursuits 
carried on with right reason for their rule ? Are 
they so carried on that they tend to the perfection 
of man? 

Mr. Arnold brings representatives of each of 
these vast activities into court when he desires to 
test their soundness. And of the great Apostles 
of Industrialism he first marshals Mr. Bright to 
the fore ; and these are the words that he quotes 
from him. Mr. Bright is addressing one of those 
vast assemblies of manufacturers and artisans 
whom his eloquence never fails to enchain, and to 
them he cries aloud : " See what you have done I 
I look over this country and see the cities you have 
built, the railroads you have made, the manu- 
factures you have produced, the cargoes which 
freight the ships of the greatest mercantile navy 
the world has ever seen ! I see that you have con- 
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verted by your labours what was once a wilderness, 
these islands, into a fruitful garden ; I know that 
you have created this wealth, and are a nation 
whose name is a word of power throughout all the 
world." * Who cannot imagine the thunder of 
applause that would greet these eloquent words, 
the sense of pride they would awaken in the 
bosoms of the great manufacturers on the plat- 
form or the crowded mechanics in the hall ? And 
I am not one to say that these achievements are 
not splendid, or that pride built up on them, so it 
be wise and sober pride, may not be justified. But 
from all this Matthew Arnold turns away with a 
sad heart. For he wants to know what all this is 
doing towards perfection. The cities you have 
built, are they cities of good and happy men and 
women? the railroads you have laid, does their 
vast network permeate the laaid with brotherly 
a£Fection and domestic peace? the manufactures 
you have produced, do they tend to the ennoble- 
ment of human life ? the cargoes on your ships, 
are they cargoes of blessing for the peoples, or 
cargoes of sized cotton and shoddy cloth and adul- 
terated foods and weapons of death, the product 
of lies and lust and greed and murder? Cities 
and railroads and manufactures and ships: these 
have no virtue in themselves. The nation that 

♦ " Culture and Anarchy/' p. 36. 
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has achieved them and achieved no more, has 
achieved no good thing. So far only as they bear 
in them human goodness and human happiness 
they are a blessing. So far as they fail of that, in 
the measure in which they absorb human industry 
and energy, they are a sheer curse. 

And Matthew Arnold laments, as well he may, 
that multitudes take means for ends, the machine 
for the purpose for which the machine exists ; and 
that their whole energies being wrapt up in the 
production of machinery, they forget that en- 
larging and deepening and ennobling and purifying 
and refining of human life in gladness and virtue 
for which solely the machinery is any good. 

Nay, wealth itself, the one aim and end of all 
the industrialism in the world, — what is it ? Is it 
a mean or is it an end? "Never," says Mr- 
Arnold, " did people believe anything more firmly, 
than nine Englishmen out of ten at the present 
day believe that our greatness and welfare are 
proved by our being so very rich." Yet he who 
has any of that culture by which men see and feel 
the real truth of things, knows that wealth itself is 
only machinery, and that unless it tends to pro- 
duce in us an inward activity marked by "in- 
creased sweetness, increased light, increased life, 
increased sympathy," it is just as mere and 
sheer lumber, as the disused old hand-loom that 
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blocks up the whole upper story of a workman's 
cottage. 

And as in the industrial, so in the political and 
ecclesiastical activities of men the renowned Eug- 
beian contends that they forget the holy purpose 
which alone can sanctify these movements, — ^the 
increase of human happiness and goodness, — and 
worship the machine and are content to stop at the 
machine. 

In the realm of politics Mr. Arnold again brings 
Mr. Bright to the front as the example of one who 
confuses machinery with the purposes of machinery. 
He quotes him as saying that " the central idea of 
English life and politics is the assertion of per- 
sonal liberty." I do not think he is fair to that 
great statesman, in whose mind the happiness and 
virtue of the people have always been the purpose 
of the liberty for which he has so nobly fought. 
But he couples with the beneficent emancipator of 
a nation's food, a far inferior statesman, since 
' deceased, Mr. Roebuck, who always proved the 
greatness of this country by the question: "May 
not every Englishman say what he likes? " And 
so, too, the Times avers that "the English ideal is 
that every one should be free to do and to look just 
as he likes." 

But what is liberty worth, if it is only the putting 
down of barriers that hold men back from doing 
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what they like ? Men like to riot, to wanton, to be 
drunken ; they like to spend selfish lives, amassing 
gold, heedless of the suffering and the sin of the 
myriads around. Liberty is a machine, — a machine 
which, God knows, I for one hold to be an absolute 
necessity for all the higher welfare of mankind ; 
but a machine which may bring ruin to a people 
that know not how to wield it. And behind liberty 
there must surely be great spiritual purposes; a 
straining of the powers of men towards " increased 
sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased 
sympathy;" a striving, as Mr. Arnold so often says, 
towards the free development of our better self and 
the suppression of our worse self ; a constant pres- 
sure towards that perfection which consists in 
human happiness and human goodness ; or all our 
liberty is vain, and all the fine language of statesmen 
is as the crackling of thorns under the pot. 

"Faith in machinery," exclaims Mr. Arnold, "is 
our besetting dauger. . . . What is freedom l^ut 
machinery ? What is population but machinery ? 
What is coal but machinery ? What are railroads 
but machinery ? What is wealth but machinery ? 
What are even religioxis organizations but machi- 
nery ? " And in this last connection Mr. Arnold 
comes down very heavily on political dissenters. 
He cites a saying of a late brilliant leader of the 
Nonconformists who was cut off in the flower of his 
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manhood : '* There is a spirit of watchful jealousy 
on the part of dissenters ; " and he calls this Mr. 
Winterbotham's "hideous confession." He cites 
Mr. Miall's famous maxim, " The 'Dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion." * And he asks us what our Churches are 
for ? Are they to be loved for themselves, so that 
jealousy of others and dissenting and protesting 
from and against every one else are to be indeed 
the vital essence of what we call our religion ? Or 
are they machinery for strengthening in us our 
better selves as against our worse selves, for train- 
ing us towards inward perfection, for increasing in 
us sweetness, and light, and life, and sympathy; 
so that if we dissent from others at all or protest 
against them we shall only do it with pain, and 
shall quickly turn therefrom, not to "watchful 
jealousy,** but to grace and peace in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ ? 

And, had they come in his way, much more than 
the equivocal language of these two Nonconformists 
would the language of those High Church clergy 
who, under Archdeacon Denison*s lead the other 
day at Leicester, poured out their horrible vocabu- 
lary on the heads of such Dissenters as should 
claim the privileges of the new Burials Act — and 
the language with which Dr. Potter even now 

* ^ St. Paul and Protestantifixn/' pp. xvi., xix. 
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defaces some of our daily journals, in his fanatical 
fury against a school from which he differs — ^have 
illustrated for Matthew Arnold how, even in the 
most sacred things. of all, the machinery obstructs 
the sacred purpose, creeds and churches and sects 
are confounded with religion, and the passions 
which the devil kindles are displayed as the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit of God. 

This seems to me the deepest, truest, and most 
needed of all the lessons Matthew Arnold has to 
teach us ; and I have gladly dwelt on it, because 
I think every one of us may take the lesson to our 
profit. Industrialism, politics, ecclesiasticism ; which 
of us has not confused the machinery with the end ? 
Ships are a brave invention ; but if we build them 
and leave them dry in dock till they rot, they 
benefit us not at all. The steam-engine is a mag- 
nificent contrivance ; but if we fill the railway- 
sheds with engines and never send them speeding 
along the line, their huge wheels and levers might 
as well have been left in their native ore within the 
bowels of the earth. And so wealth is a golden 
gift of God; and liberty is a word of power to 
kindle the patriot's heart; and the Church is a 
name to inspire the army of the saints : but if we 
stop at them, keep them in dry dock or leave them 
shunted in the shed, if we do not strive through 
them to win our way and a way for great humanity 
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to increased sweetness, and light, and life, and 
sympathy, to the perfection of the higher self and 
the overruling of the lower, to the spirit of grace 
and peace which was in Jesus Christ, — then is our 
industry a spendthrift toil, and our politics a vain 
and empty labour, and our Church a nursery of 
hypocrisies and lies. 

The remedy which Mr. Arnold has for this too 
prevailing adoration of machinery is in one word 
— " Culture." And by this he indignantly denies 
that he means ''a smattering of the two dead 
languages of Greek and Latin." Not so ; but the 
nutriment and cultivation of the man's whole self, 
and especially the development of an enlightened 
knowledge of things as they truly are. 

The whole of one of Mr. Arnold's essays — the 
volume entitled " Culture and Anarchy " — is given 
to developing this urgent need of culture. Two 
great and leading mental habits he discovers alter- 
nately swaying the movements of the world — the 
love of doing rightly, and the love of knowing truly. 
And he names those two great and leading habits 
after the two great and leading communities of 
men who have respectively contributed them in 
largest measure to the education of the human 
race. In Israel, the mighty and energizing idea 
that pressed upon all noble minds and shaped the 
growth of the nation's soul, was righteousness. 
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obedience to the eternal law, living so as to be at 
one with the highest and the best. A mental habit 
governed by that idea, the idea of conduct and 
obedience, of strictness of conscience, Arnold 
stamps, after the grand old Hebrew race in which 
it flourished, with the name of Hebraism. In 
Greece, the fruitful and luminous idea that pressed 
upon all noble minds and shaped the growth of 
the nation's soul, was wisdom, knowledge of the 
methods of things, thinking so as to be at one with 
the highest and the truest. A mental habit 
governed by that idea, the idea of seeing things 
as they really are, of the free play of conscious- 
ness about all objects of observation or of thought, 
Arnold stamps, after the wonderful Hellenic race in 
which it so brightly shone, with the name of Hel- 
lenism, And Hebraism and Hellenism, study of 
conduct, study of wisdom, these, so he is for teach- 
ing men, are the educative habits from which man- 
kind has to build up the great end of its being, the 
perfection of our better self, the increase of sweet- 
ness, and light, and life, and sympathy, the happiness 
and goodness of the men and women who make up 
the world. 

But needful as both these forces are to the per- 
fection of our race, the swing of history has been 
to and fro from one to the other, and the balance 
of the two has never been long maintained. 
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Hellenism alone had sway in the great classic 
period of Greece and Home. But Hellenism broke 
down, and anarchy poured into the Attic and Italian 
fields. " The world by wisdom knew not God," — 
failed to get at the secret of happiness and good- 
ness, was cut short in its growth towards per- 
fection. But then " by the foolishness of preach- 
ing " the redemption came, and the great forward 
march began again. Hebraism, till now shut up 
in a strip of Palestinian meadows, broke as a flood 
over the Koman world. Carried on the tongue of 
Paul, inspired by the memory of Christ, the passion 
of righteousness came to revive the fainting life of 
the exhausted sons of knowledge. The free play of 
thought about aU the things that are had failed 
to carry men to sweetness, and light, and Ufe, and 
sympathy. But now man uprose on that Eoman 
soil, a giant refreshed with the draughts of God, 
and Catholic Christendom reared its sublime cathe- 
drals on the ruins of Hellenic temples, — and the 
world had made the grandest step in all the long 
line of history towards sweetness, and light, and life, 
and sympathy, the dominance and perfection of our 
better self. 

The next supreme moment in the interaction of 
the two mighty forces, Hellenic and Hebraic, was 
in the outburst of light upon mediseval darkness 
figured in the immortal names of Dante, of Michael 
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Angelo, of Columbus, and of Luther. Hellenism 
had all died out. A debased Hebraism sat alone 
on the throne of the world. Obedience to rules, 
rites, ceremonies, pilgrimages, penances, had the 
full range of the human mind. Inquiry there was 
none. Investigation, discovery, were no more. 
Truth was not an object of perpetual quest. It was 
a venerable article handed down the ages in the 
narrow cabinet of a priest. But in the monasteries 
of Italy and Germany rare souls awoke. The 
mouldy manuscipts of Cicero and Virgil, of Plato 
and Thucydides, were brought out from the cup- 
boards where they rotted. Ocean, hitherto but the 
couch of the setting sun, became the roadstead of 
adventurous men. Art broke forth in aU the 
splendour of her second morning. The mighty 
spirit of Luther pierced to the light outside the 
cavern in which men's consciences had been shut 
up a thousand years. And the love of wisdom 
poured itself about the roots of conduct. Men 
sought to see the truth about the things that are, 
with an ardour which had never been at the com- 
mand of wisdom since Aristotle closed the library 
of classic Greek philosophy. 

And so began that great movement of Hel- 
lenism, shedding light and knowledge about a 
corrupted Hebraism, which still, on the continent 
of Europe at any rate, is the predominant move- 
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ment of our time. But Matthew Arnold complains 
that just as this wave of beneficent Hellenism was 
rising to its height, in England its course was 
deflected and its energy was broken by the uprise 
of the stubborn rock of Puritanism right in the 
centre of its path. 

Puritanism was an intense revival of the Bible, 
but of the Bible unilluminated by any discrimi- 
nating sagacity. It was a fierce strike for right- 
eousness, but for a righteousness conceived in a 
narrow and ignorant spirit. It was a vehement 
Hebraism unguided and uninformed by a spark 
or breath of Hellenism. And, according to Mr. 
Arnold, just when the world needed not to be 
urged to do the right, but to learn by under- 
standing wherein the right consisted, it proclaimed 
with the passion of Isaiah the inalienable claims of 
righteousness, but shut eyes and ears quite fast 
against any fresh consideration of the question 
wherein righteousness consisted. 

And this teacher strenuously insists that even 
now this Puritanism is working inopportunely on 
the heart and mind of England. He says we are 
suffering from excess of our Hebraism, from a sad 
inanition of our Hellenism. He says we too loudly 
insist on activity in doing, too little on earnestness 
in knowing. And he says it is because we Hebraize 
too much and Hellenize too little that our indus- 
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trialism, and our politics, and our Churchism itself, 
have become clogged machines, and turn out no 
longer, and are no longer desired to turn out, 
sweetness, and light, and life, and sympathy, and 
are worshipped in themselves rather than sought as 
means to human happiness and human goodness. 

And here first, if rightly I understand him, 
I diverge from this thoughtful and suggestive 
teacher. Hellenize too little, he says. Yes, truly ; 
too little as yet men study the true relations of 
things, too little they strive to understand causes, 
and to order their ideas by wisdom. Of Hebraism 
and Hellenism, he says, we have made that which 
should be the principal and take the lead, the 
second ; and we have made that which should be 
second, to be principal and take the lead. We 
have laid more stress on strictness of conscience, 
than spontaneity of consciousness; whereas it 
needs just now that spontaneity of consciousness, 
free Hellenic endeavour to see things as they truly 
are, should take the lead of the rough old Hebrew 
strictness of conscience.* 

But here, I say, for the first time I diverge. 
Hellenism we want; yes, surely. But is not the 
whole set of the time towards Hellenism ? Is there 
not inquiry everywhere, — thank God for it ? Are 
not the roots of things being laid bare in every 

♦ See " Oultuie and Anarchy," p. 149. 
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pamphlet, in every newspaper, in every speech ? 
Are not thousands and tens of thousands Hel- 
lenizing to the utter neglect of Hebraizing. Are 
not tens of thousands upsetting the creeds, and 
philosophizing and speculating and searching out 
all curious knowledge ; and are not men's con- 
sciences meanwhile allowed to go to sleep? We 
are Hellenizing at last in good earnest, thank God ! 
Are not schools covering the land,- and school- 
boards laying hold of every lad and lass in the 
kingdom, and drilling them with knowledge till 
their poor heads ache and their young cheeks 
pale, while we are aU declaring that religion, the 
solemn sanctions of conscience, the mighty emotions 
of the BihUy cannot be conveyed in schools, but 
must be left to the chance of the parents or the 
Church ? Postponing Hellenism to Hebraism ! 
Why, I turn to you, young men. Is it Hellenism or 
Hebraism that is your difficulty ? If your life is in 
danger of failure, and you are not moving towards 
the perfection of your better selves, is it for lack of 
Hellenism or for lack of Hebraism in you? Do 
you go wrong, and fail of the good and wise and 
noble, because you do not hnow what is good and 
wise and noble, or because, knowing it, you pass it 
by ? Hellenism wanted now, not Hebraism ! Why, 
I teU you, because Hebraism is sick unto death, 
our Hellenism roves aimless over the fields of 
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knowledge. It is the burning light of conscience, 
the stern and powerful voice of conscience, — it is 
this we need kindling and arousing, or our wisdom 
will turn to folly, and all the free play of our con- 
sciousness end in the old, sad negation, ''The 
world by wisdom knew not God ! " 

Young men, I say, be not content with Hel- 
lenizing. You cannot fruitfully Hellenize, unless 
the centre and pivot of your being be your Hebra- 
izing. The first need for any real rise and spread 
of wisdom, as for all noble conduct, and for that 
perfection which is wisdom and righteousness knit 
together, is that the conscience be quick and vivid 
and strict. That is your sore and exceeding need. . 
You know what is right with incomparable cer- 
tainty. It is honesty, and self-control, and purity. 
But the awful fact is that conscience is weak, and 
that, knowing the right, you fail to face straight 
for it, but walk by the paths of the sinners, and the 
light of the child's sweet purity fades from the 
young man's eye. 

Yes, surely the sore and exceeding need of our 
time is the vitalizing and energizing of conscience, 
so that men shall cleave to what they know to be 
right, and expel from the chambers of their hearts 
all thoughts, desires, and impulses which they 
know to be wrong. So only can sweetness, and 
light, and life, and sympathy wax in the human 
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breast, and the higher and better self in men win 
its just predominance over the lower and the worse, 
so that we shall draw nearer to the perfection, the 
happiness, and goodness which is the only worthy 
purpose of our being. 

Can, then, Mr. Matthew Arnold show us how 
best to make conscience in mankind a powerful 
and commanding instrument ? \ 

Now, here at last we come to the Theology of 
Mr. Arnold. 

Mill began life without a God, being taught that 
the accepted God was the ne plus ultra of ideal 
wickedness ; and he very slowly found his way to 
an uncertain, colourless, and altogether finite God. 
Arnold began life with such fair and beautiful con- 
ception of God as he would receive from the best 
type of Enghsh Churchman forty or fifty years 
ago ; and he has gradually stripped away what he 
regards as superstitious in that presentation, till 
he finds what he holds to be the true and verifiable 
substratum on which that superstition — that Aber- 
glaube, as he loves to call it — has all grown up. 

And chiefly in his "Literature and Dogma,'* 
though also in his latest continuous essay, " God 
and the Bible," he tells us what he has cast away 
and what he finds remaining. 

He says that the idea of a " Universal Governor 
who thinks and loves" is an hypothesis which 
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none can verify. The doctrine that God is a Per- 
son he holds to be incapable of any way being 
established to a plain man's satisfaction. Such a 
Deity he describes as amounting simply to " a 
magnified and non-natxiral man ; '' and he reminds 
us how Goethe said that ^' man never knows how 
anthropomorphic he is," — that is, how much he is 
carving God in his own poor mortal image. And 
Mr. Arnold comes to the conclusion that the only 
safe thing to do, if we would know what God is or 
whether there be a God, is to turn to our own 
experience and see what can be proved from that. 

And this is what he proves from it : that there 
is " a stream of tendency in all things to fulfil the 
law of their being,*' and that, in his famous phrase, 
there is a " Power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness." That much, he thinks, is clear; 
the universal experience of men distinctly shows 
that the only habit that really tends to happiness 
and harmony and peace is righteousness. And so, 
he says, some Power other than ourselves has 
made the set of the universe to be towards 
righteousness. 

Now, I will not join in the mocking laugh with 
which the theologic world has greeted these an- 
nouncements of Mr. Arnold. I will not join in the 
howl of denunciation which the mouth of bigotry 
aims at his devoted head. I honour the man who 

E 
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undaunted looks into his own breast and strives to 
read and to declare to men what there he finds, 
unadorned with the creeds of convention, un- 
trimmed to catch the breeze of popular applause. 
But when Mr. Arnold presents us with his stream 
of tendency, and his hidden power making for 
righteousness, and bids us take that for God, and be 
satisfied not to know whether that power have con- 
sciousness and love and those marks which make 
up the holy mystery of personality ; then I exclaim, 
" Nay, but I too wiU search the chambers of my 
soul, if I may not find on the clear lines of my 
experience a Living God, who answers my love 
with Love." 

Mr. Arnold triumphantly refutes the common 
arguments for a God that we may call a Person 
drawn from Miracles. And I agree with him that 
the miracles themselves need proving and never 
can be proved, nay, never more be so much as 
believed by men of mental seriousness ; and that 
proof of a Living God breaks down. 

Mr. Arnold subtly exposes the common argu- 
ments for a God that we may call a Person, drawn 
from Metaphysics. And I agree with him that by 
metaphysics you never shall convince a plain and 
simple man who is not convinced alrea^ ; * and 
that proof also of a Living God breaks down. 

But then Mr. Arnold, sweeping from the field 
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both Miracles and Metaphysics, challenges the 
Gbristian Church to the test of actual experience ; 
and surely here the Christian Church may confi- 
dently meet him. 

The question is, '' Can we be sure that there is a 
Living God who loves, or only that there is a stream 
of tendency, a Power, not ourselves, that somehow, 
perhaps quite blindly, perhaps quite without any 
consciousness whatever, makes — as our essayist 
has it — ^for righteousness ? " 

Can we be sure? You who have suffered, and 
felt the wing of the angel of consolation beating 
towards your heart, — can you be sure ? You who 
have sinned, and then turned on your way to toil 
back towards the Father's home, — can you be 
sure ? You who have been troubled and perplexed, 
worried with the pressing plagues of life, and then 
have stood beneath the solemn panoply of mid- 
night stars, and heard their silent declaration of 
God's glory, the great heavens' still proclamation 
of His awful handiwork, — can you be sure ? Of 
what can you be sure, if not of that ? Surely the 
Living God has pressed in at the open door of 
your spirit, and His love has kindled at your 
heart ! 

Mr. ikmold has for Jesus an admiration and a 
love to which it would be difficult to put a measure. 
He holds that Jesus knew and declared to men the 
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perfect method and the perpetual secret of pure 
and noble living. Did Jesus deceive himself in 
thinking that God was a Living Father, a Holy 
Spirit? Did he guess it only? Or, was it the 
fundamental certainty, the hourly experience, on 
which the mighty structure of his incomparable 
influence was all built up ? 

We cannot love a stream of tendency. We can- 
not thrill with loyalty to a Power of which we know 
not whether it be blind or sees, whether it live or is 
a mere motion of ultimate atoms, whether it love 
or is cold as steel to all the voice of our entreaty ; 
we cannot thrill with loyalty to that, even though 
somehow it make for righteousness. 

And love and the thrill of loyalty are needed, if 
conscience is to be stirred into power for the re- 
demption of the world. If conscience is to be 
enthroned — ^which we have seen to be the consum- 
mation of all most needful — conscience must be 
known and felt as the living voice of the Living 
God. If it be but the wavelet of a stream of 
tendency, if it be but a vibration of an unknown 
power making, perhaps blindly and unconsciously, 
for righteousness, — ^then it is doomed to be feeble 
evermore ; and the world will diligently Hellenize, 
and all its Hellenizing will never bring it to the 
steadfast recognition of the imperial claim of 
righteousness declared with such persistency by 
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the rude old Hebraism of Israel. But if conscience 
be the voice of a Living God, and that God can win 
our fealty by His felt and redeeming love ; then 
conscience can never fail in the world of men, faint 
though here it sound, and unheeded though there 
it be ; but it shall more and more lead men on to 
that increasing sweetness, and light, and life, and 
sympathy, which constitute the New Jerusalem, 
the eternal kingdom of the Eternal Father who 
makes indeed for universal righteousness. 



III. 

THEODORE PARKER. 
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JoHN Stuart Mill told the whole world the story 
of his extraordinary childhood. Of Matthew Ar- 
nold's early home and training it was not difficult 
to inform ourselves to some degree. Of the boy- 
hood of Theodore Parker, one or two pictures stand 
out prominent in the numerous biographies which 
America and England possess of him. And since 
the child is ever father to the man, on one at least 
of these also we will. a moment linger, ere we pro- 
ceed to fix the place of this bright and shining light 
in the constellations of the spiritual heavens. 

There are, perhaps, some here to whom this 
name of Theodore Parker is far less familiar than 
that of Arnold or of Mill ; some, perhaps, to whom, 
up to now, it has been quite unknown. I shall try 
to show you that this man was the greatest of our 
trio ; that what the other two have but attempted 
—the shaping of reUgion for reasonable men to 
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hold by in these days of flux — ^that this third of 
our Latter-Day Teachers mightily achieved. 

You -will have to go back with me to days before 
Matthew Arnold was so much as born, to days 
when little John Mill was conning those cards you 
know of. Then, in the summer of 1810, there was 
bom to a homely couple in the village of Lexington, 
Massachusetts — ^the village at which the very first 
shot in the great War of Independence had been 
fired thirty-five years before by the grandfather of 
our hero — ^an eleventh child. But though the family 
means were slender, and though it was in the arms 
of a father who had seen more than fifty winters 
that the little lad was laid, yet they gave him 
tender welcome, and called him Theodore, — ''the 
gift of God." 

There is an incident in Theodore's infant days 
that strikes the key-note of his life, or is like the 
phrase running through the overture of some noble 
composition, preluding the after harmonies that are 
in store. 

Just when Mill's father would have been setting 
him those Greek vocabularies to learn, when Theo- 
dore was on the way from three years old to four, 
his father, who had other ways with children, led 
him one day trotting by his side across the farm, 
and then left him to find his way home again alone. 
The bright blossom of a rare and brilliant flower 
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drew the tiny feet and eager hands to the edge of a 
spreading pond, when lo, a little spotted tortoise 
basking in the shallow water diverted the childish 
eyes even from the shining flower. He lifted his 
stick to strike and kill the prize, when suddenly a 
voice within him — so he says — said clear and loud, 
'* It is wrong/* He turned and ran to the oracle of 
homely prophecy, his mother, and asked her wist- 
fully what that voice might be that had thus 
startled him and stayed his hand. With tearful 
eyes his mother said, " Some men call it con- 
science ; but I prefer to call it the voice of God in 
the soul of man. K you listen and obey it, then it 
will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right ; but if you turn a deaf ear, or disobey, then 
it will fade out little by little, and leave you all in 
the dark and without a guide. Your life depends 
on your heeding this little voice." Of that little in- 
cident said Parker many long years later, " I am sure 
no event in my life has made so deep and lasting 
an impression on me ; " and in protest after pro- 
test, all his brave life through, for conscience against 
custom, against convention, against the force of a 
despot public opinion, we see the outcome of that 
vivid sense of the voice of God which the baby boy 
so early felt and the tender mother so faithfully 
expounded. 
I must not linger long over one of the most 
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inspiring biographies in the annals of man; yet 
let me set before you some two or three pictures 
out of this noble life. 

It is an assembly of an association of the Uni- 
tarian ministers of Boston and the neighbourhood. 
A young man of somewhat plebeian features, but 
with forehead that towers nobly over earnest eyes, 
is defending himself dexterously and keenly against 
the charges that are rained upon his head. He 
has written a book — a voluminous Discourse on 
Eeligion, — and the Unitarian doctors aver that that 
book is " vehemently deistical " and " subversive 
of Christianity as a particular religion," and they 
would have him withdraw from their society. 
Theodore replies that his book was meant to build 
up religion, and not to pull it down. The quarrel 
waxes louder as the hands move round the clock. 
Faces flush, and words fly fast and fierce. But the 
young man holds his own, and will not budge an 
inch. The storm of passionate reproach has no 
force in it to move him. But then one, calmer and 
kinder than the rest, speaks warmly of the young 
man's sincerity. Another follows in these more 
generous tones. And then another. Theodore, 
unmoved by rebuke and denunciation, is conquered 
by the first touch of kindness, breaks into weeping, 
and hastens from the room. 

We move some seven or eight years further on. 
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The infamous Fugitive Slave Bill has become the 
enacted law of the United States. By that law any 
slave escaping or ever having escaped from the 
bondage of the South may, even in the free North, 
be seized and bound, and carried back to the 
cursed life, — to be again the chattel — whipped, 
branded, sold from block to block — of the planter 
or the breeder. Boston — virgin city of freedom — is 
rent asunder by the conflict of sentiment which that 
law in its surpassing wickedness arouses. The kid- 
nappers track their victims, and, finding them, drag 
them before the tribunals to be doomed back to the 
States of the lash and the chain. Ellen Graft, a 
woman almost white, of character and talent, and 
her husband, William, have long lived peacefully in 
Boston — he a joiner, she a seamstress. They are 
of Theodore Parker's congregation. But the bailiffs 
have come from the South to catch them and bind 
them and bear them back to slavery ; and they are 
hidden away in fear of far worse than death. Ellen 
is in Parker's house, and his door is chained all day. 
And Parker sits at his desk, writing his sermon for 
the Sunday, and at his side a loaded pistol, which 
any man will have to face who dares molest Ellen 
there ; and so William and Ellen escape. 

Again, it is a great public meeting in New York, 
with spacious hall crowded in area and gallery. 
The meeting is for the maintenance and glorifica- 
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tion of the sacred institution of slavery, and all 
the passion, and bigotry, and hatred, and spleen of 
New York is gathered there. An orator on the 
platform winds up some specious plea for the great 
abomination with the taunt, ''I should like to 
know what Theodore Parker would say to that ? " 
At once through the crowd in the gallery pushes 
to the front a man of somewhat plebeian features, 
but with forehead that towers nobly over coura- 
geous eyes, and shouts, " Wovld you like to 
know? Ill tell you what Theodore Parker says 
to it ! " Fierce is the brutal clamour — " Turn him 
out," " Throw him over,*' "Kill him." But Parker 
plants himself firm, and with glance to right and 
left exclaims, " Kill me ? Throw me over ? You 
shall do no such thing. Now 111 tell you what 
I say to this matter." And the braggart tumult is 
all quelled. 

It is the same man that stands on the platform 
of his church on the Sabbath day; a man with 
whom hardly a preacher in America will exchange 
for a Sunday's duty, because he is so " vehemently 
deistical," has set himself to " subvert Christianity 
as a particular religion." Before him the largest 
congregation in Boston, — the largest congregation 
that ever assembled in the world to hear a gospel 
unpledged to creeds, unbound by tradition of 
Church or book. This vehement deist, this sub- 
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verter of a particular Christianity, rises to read 
from an ancient record that he loves, the olden 
story of one who was condemned to death and 
wore a crown of thorns, and men mocked at him 
and spat on him, and they bid him to carry his 
cross, and behold ! he could not, and they set the 
cross up on Calvary, and they crucified him. He 
rises to read that record to bis people, and the 
pathos and the sadness of it overcome him, and he 
breaks into weeping, and he must needs sit down ; 
and he rises yet again to read it aU before his 
people, and the tears blind his eyes, and the 
emotion chokes his voice again, and he can in no 
wise read his people that story which thousands 
of most Christian clergymen that very day read 
through with never a throb at the heart. 

It is the last scene. Fifty years only has he of 
the earnest eyes and the nobly towering forehead 
sojourned on this earth, with its lustful slavery, 
and its hounding bigotry, and its flowers, and its 
little children whom he has so sweetly loved, though 
no child has ever called him " father ; " fifty years 
only, but he is a man old and worn out before his 
time, and he lies four thousand miles from Boston, 
under soft Italian skies, vainly seeking a new lease 
of life that he may go back and teach men more of 
God. But the breath dies within him, and he can 
hardly murmur, in his noble serenity, "I had 
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great powers committed to me ; I have but half 
used them." "I am not afraid to die, but there 
is so much to do.'* But that " much " was to be 
done in heaven. A few days after, while the flags 
waved and the bells rang for some glad festival of 
the Florentines, a httle procession wound to the 
humble Protestant cemetery outside the gates of 
Florence, and the simple recitation of Christ's 
beatitudes, and the tears of a group of friends, 
made the whole funeral service of Theodore Parker. 

That is the man with whom we have to do — 
iconoclastic, vehement, radical, heretic, unswerving, 
of martyr build, tender, loving, penetrated in every 
fibre of his soul with piety. Now, what did he teach, 
and how will his teaching fit the world to-day ? 

"Vehemently deistical," — "subverter of Chris- 
tianity as a particular religion." Let us not be 
frightened by phrases ; but let us see. 

The centre and foundation of Parker's teaching, 
— that on which not only his religion but his con- 
duct was all built up, — was the sentiment and idea 
of God. Other men have believed there was a 
God because their Church, their Bible, or their 
priest has taught them so. Other men have as- 
severated God because all the world around them 
asseverated God. Or if, like Parker, too strong for 
authority or tradition to bind them, other men 
have laboriously philosophized whether there be a 
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God or no, — deciding some of them that a God 
there is, and some that God is not, and some that 
human faculties cannot reach to the decision of 
that stupendous question. But Parker knew that 
God is, as a man knows that his father and his 
mother are, — nay, as he knows that he is himself. 
He found at the very centre of his soul a trust 
unshakable in a loving, holy Being on whom he 
utterly depended. The cords of communication 
between his spirit and that Holy Spirit were never 
broken. Life was a daily communion. The con- 
sciousness of God's presence imderlay all his 
thought and speech and action and emotion. 
That was to him as necessary, as indubitable, as 
the existence of the world whose light bathed his 
eyes, whose sounds filled his ears, whose solid base 
sustained his manly tread; as necessary, as in- 
dubitable, as the thought and the love and the 
fundamental consciousness that constituted him 
himself, and gave him inalienable sense of his own 
personal identity. And Parker believed that all 
men, if only they could read their own souls, and 
the fair surface of their minds were not blurred 
over with vain conceits, would find in them also 
the same inalienable conviction of the present God, 
as the condition and substratum of their very exist- 
ence. And Parker's whole theology and philo- 
sophy and ethics — ^the sum total of his system as 
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a teacher among men — may be gathered up in 
this : *'God is infinitely good : now, what follows ?" 
Parker was looked on by the clergy and the 
office-bearers of the Churches of America as a 
destroyer of men's faith, a denier of the great facts 
of religion. The Unitarians, to whom he at first 
belonged, turned coldly from him, and " Would he 
exchange pulpits with Parker ? " was the current 
test of their petty orthodoxy. And, indeed, he 
refused to pronounce their shibboleths, and dealt 
blows with ringing axe at many of their idols. 
And if Unitarians were cold, the dominant Calvin- 
ists of New England were hot, — ^hot with wrath and 
the language of denunciation. For every limit which 
they set to the mercies of God he exultingly trans- 
gressed, and every narrow wicket which they set up 
to admit the chosen few to the kingdom of God, he 
threw down with all their high and forbidding walls 
of jealous enclosure, that so the nations of every 
creed might pour into the garden of the Lord. 

But though with torrents of eloquence Parker 
denounced the narrow theology that was current in 
Massachusetts, though he hewed it all to pieces as 
Samuel hewed Agag to pieces before the Lord, 
though he hated the cruel doctrines of predesti- 
nation and eternal hell, though his blood boiled 
at these libels on the God of heaven and earth ; 
yet all the aim of his life was to build up faith, 
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not pull it down ; not to deny, but so to affirm that 
conviction should flash to the sceptic soul. And 
as men bent on freeing the captive cut in twain 
his fetters and smash to fragments the boulder to 
which he is enchained, sO Parker dealt his blows 
at the creeds which bound men in slavery of soul, 
that so the freed spirit might go forth into the 
light and sing songs of praise to God. Destroyer 
of religion ? There came to him news one day how 
in the far wild West a group of rugged pioneers, 
to whom God had been but a name to curse by, 
had taken his book on religion, and by the dim 
light of their lamp, when the day's rude work was 
done, read it aloud around their fire, and knew that 
there was love in the cities of the East, and in that 
untamed West, pouring down into the heart of man 
from Him who planted the mighty forest and ruled 
the starry skies. There came to him news again 
how a gang of reckless settlers, bent on mischief 
against a poor schoolmistress whom civilization 
had thrust out West to teach in a prairie cabin, 
had snatched from her trembling hands his book, 
and the spirit of them had been tamed to gentle- 
ness, humanity, and prayer. There came to him 
news how the young voluptuary, whose days had 
been given to sloth and his nights to sin, to whom 
religion had been a name for bigotry and cant, 
read his book, and said, " If that be religion, I likf 
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it/* and turned from his evil ways. One day, when 
he had been preaching in some distant colony, and 
had brought tears to many eyes, an old lady, not 
knowing who the preacher was, grasped him by the 
hand as he left the church, and exclaimed, '* Ah, if 
only that poor infidel, Theodore Parker, could have 
heard you ! " And so he could afford that the 
blind and the hypocrite should say he destroyed 
religion, and could taste the sweets that come to 
such as know that they have toiled well for God. 

Parker's great premiss — from which flowed forth 
the sum of his religion — was "God is absolutely 
good.'' And by that he meant good with the same 
goodness that man strives after and can admire. 
For did he not find in all men, and in himseK most 
deeply, a wondrous spiritual sense by which, when 
the brave, the noble, the pure, the generous, the 
holy, was once set before them, they admired and 
revered, — and by which, conversely, when baseness, 
and cowardice, and avarice, and corruption, were 
truly painted for them, they dissented and ab- 
horred ? And how could such sense lie so deep in- 
grained in man, unless it came to him, an inalienable 
gift and inheritance, from Him who created man ? 
And Parker knew in this way that, whatever more 
that awful Power which men name God might be, by 
whatsoever immensity He might transcend the scope 
of the bounded understanding of mankind, tliaty at 
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least, God must be ; and he knew that any theology 
which made God act in such fashion as an en- 
lightened conscience would condemn in the human 
father of children, capriciously, cruelly, revenge- 
fully, must be by that very fact a lie ; and that 
they who thought to hold off such criticisms by 
rebuking the man that would dare judge God, 
quibbled with conscience, and aimed a death-blow 
at true religion. 

So Parker knew that God must be good alike to 
all. He knew he had no favourites — ^by nation- 
ality, by office, or by creed. And taking that bold 
and noble metaphor by which Jesus has called the 
universal, creative Spirit by whom all things are, 
and in whom all men have their being, ^'om- 
Father," Parker loved to extend it, and to speak 
of God as " Father and Mother '* also ; for as the 
mother yearns over all whom she has borne, and 
not even the child of sin and shame can ever lose 
its place in the mother's heart, so Parker knew 
that the compassions of God are infinite, and that 
none can be lost out of the eternal love. 

But for Parker, God was not only the All-good ; 
He was also the Ever-present. In many a noble 
passage that must have thrilled to the hearts of 
those who heard it from his living lips, he has 
exhibited the range of God's activity in every 
visible spot of this imbounded universe. God's 
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finger shapes the planets to their course across 
the skies, scatters the Milky Way myriad-fold 
from zenith to horizon, and not the less it lifts 
the snowdrop's dainty head and carves the snow- 
flake's crystal beauty. The ether vibrates with its 
wealth of light between sun and earth, shaken all 
down its trembling beam by the pressure of His 
hand ; and it is He that carries the atom to and 
fro, in perpetual journeys which no eye can see, in 
the glowing iron as it swells towards a molten 
heat. There is no force save God supporting this 
stupendous frame of heavens and innumerable 
worlds, balancing them in their ordered place, or 
moving summer and winter, heat and cold, dark? 
ness and light, athwart the rolling spheres. To 
Him all science comes in its last resort ; since He 
is Himself that inscrutable Force to which every 
analysis runs up, that unceasing Energy which 
every philosophy detects, and no philosophy can 
ever comprehend. 

But if present in the visible and bodied forth 
in the tangible throughout the illimitable space, 
much more is God perceived in that highest form 
of energy we know, the living soul of man. " Truly 
my mother spoke," thought Parker, ''to her infant 
boy, telling him it was none other than the voice of 
God that checked his lifted arm." God is not aloof 
from men. But in every note of warning, in every 
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silent speech of exhortation, in every whisper of 
peace on the good deed achieved, in every stinging 
rebuke for the wrong that has been wrought, uttered 
to child or man in his secret soul, it is the awful, 
tender voice of God that speaks. Nor yet in con- 
science only ; but wherever there is noble thought, 
wherever the light breaks through the darkness 
and the man has insight into the eternal mysteries, 
it is the inbreathing of God that thus inspires, and 
every soul is open to the enlightening touch of the 
Holy Spirit. 

It is by the very largeness and all-embracingness 
of this faith that Parker came to seem to men of 
narrow view so negative and so destructive. For he 
who perceived the divine finger in every turn and 
movement of creation, could find no evidence of 
miracle to satisfy him, whether in the legends of the 
Eoman Church, the beautiful stories of the Evan- 
gelists, or the old myths that the Hebrews had sent 
down the generations from tongue to tongue. How 
should the left hand of God interfere with what 
His right hand did, to hasten, to retard, or to alter ? 
And as Samson, leaning against the two pillars of 
the temple of the Philistines, brought the roof 
thimdering down upon them who mocked him ; so 
those two great columns of infalhbility and miracle 
which held up the roof of the Church of the common 
Protestantism, when Parker laid the weight of his 
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mighty faith against them, crashed to the ground, 
and all that temple was destroyed, and the blue 
heavens of God were bared to the vision of all who 
were not slain. 

And because Parker knew that God communi- 
cates Himself to all men, enlightening reason and 
strengthening the bands of conscience, he knew 
that he did right to hold by his reason and his 
conscience steadfastly when Church or Priest or 
Bible made against them. Parker steeped his soul 
in the old Hebrew lore, and walked reverently with 
the patriarchs and the prophets and the sweet 
singers of Israel; but no Bible could be for him 
the unique word of God, because he knew that in 
no age or land is God's word ever silent, and he 
hated the crimes that had been wrought in the 
Bible's name. Parker loved the day that hushed 
the clang of the hammers and the tumult of the 
street, and brought him face to face with his great 
congregation ; but no day to him could ever have 
exceptional sanctity, because the day of the Lord 
shone all the long week through, and he hated the 
cant and hypocrisy that robed itself upon the 
Sunday with broad phylacteries. Parker loved the 
solemn reverence of a great cathedral ; but no 
church could be to him God's only Holy Ground, 
because the footfall of the Creator was heard by 
him in every nook of earth, and he hated the 
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bigotry and oppression which are woven into the 
history of the Churches. Parker loved Jesus the 
Nazarene, as only a vast and tender soul could love 
him ; but he could not admit that others had not 
been sons of God and joint-heirs with Christ, and 
he hated the hierarchies and the exclusions built 
upon the vainly taken name of Jesus. Man was his 
Bible, Eternity his Sabbath, the Universe his Church, 
the mighty communion of the saints his Christ. 

Such was in substance the religion of Theodore 
Parker, and his reverberant voice rang through 
America and woke here the scream of bigotry, 
while there it started down the cheeks of the bur- 
dened or the doubting the blessed tears of gratitude. 
Far and wide over the land he travelled, between 
the heavy-laden Sundays, bearing his gospel 
through the crowded East and far down the virgin 
West. And everywhere to some his voice was the 
loud death-knell of their cherished superstitions, 
to others the song of the morning that ushered in 
the joy of God. 

Now I desire you to observe the character that 
was wrought out of this religion, and what force of 
life there was in the man whose creed was built on 
the ingrained sense of God, while every accretion 
from the limits that men have put on the love and 
goodness of God was ruthlessjy swept away. For 
though character cannot be taken as the sole test 
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of truth, yet where splendid character seems to 
grow naturally from a creed as the unfolding 
flower from its bud, it speaks much for a vital 
force within that creed, with organic relation to the 
needs of man and to the facts of the universe in 
the midst of which he dwells. 

And I will note first the withering scorn that 
there was in Parker for all conventional standards 
of goodness. Among his fellow-ministers in Boston 
were men of decorous character and genuine piety, 
after their kind. But they were moulded not 
directly by the inborn law of God in their minds, 
but by the conventional judgments of the world in 
which they moved. And so, to take the most con- 
spicuous example, when the Fugitive Slave Bill 
was made law, and the human blood-hounds from 
the South burst into the Boston preserves, and 
senators and judges spoke of the sacredness of law 
and the moral obligation to obey it rather than 
give way to sentiment, these ministers had no im- 
movable standard of morality within them to tell 
them that God's law then and there must super- 
sede man's, and they drew back from conflict and 
let their fellow-citizens be seized and carried off. 
At a conference of ministers thus spoke Parker : 
" My brother justifies the Fugitive Slave Law ; de- 
mands obedience to it ; calls on his parishioners to 
kidnap mine, and sell them into bondage for ever. 
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He is a ' Christian ' and I am an ' infidel ' ! Oh, 
my brothers, I am not afraid of men : I can offend 
them. I care nothing for their hate or their 
esteem ; I am not very careful of my reputation : 
but I dare not violate the eternal law of God.'* * 

But if for these decorous ministers with their 
conventionalized consciences Parker had something 
very like contempt, what had he for the men who 
fought against all conscience, — those ever infamous 
creatures in human shape who took wages to hunt 
the slave? Listen to what his biographer calls 
" these tremendous words : " 

'* Come hither, Herod the wicked ! Let me look 
on thy face. No : go ! Thou wert a heathen. 

" Come, Nero, thou awful Eoman emperor ! come 
up. No: thou wast drunk with power, schooled 
in Eoman depravity. Thou hadst, beside, the 
example of thy fancied gods. 

" Come hither, St. Dominic ! come, Torquemada ! 
— ^fathers of the Inquisition. Merciless monsters ! 
seek your equal here. No : pass by. You are no 
companions for such men as these. You were the 
servants of atheistic popes, of cruel kings. 

'* Come up, thou heap of wickedness, George 
JeflEreys ! thy hands deep purple with the blood of 
thy murdered fellow-men. . . . What! dost thou 
shudder? These not thy kindred? It is true, 

♦ Frothingliam, p. 419. 
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George Jeffreys ; and these are not thy kin. It 
was a great bribe that tempted thee. Thou only 
struckst at men accused of crime^ not at men 
accused only of their birth. Thou wouldst not 
send a man into bondage for two pounds. I will 
not rank thee with men who in Boston would 
enslave a negro now. Eest still, Herod ! be quiet, 
Nero ! sleep, St. Dominic ! and sleep, Torque- 
mada ! in your fiery jail. Sleep, Jeffreys, under- 
neath the altar of the church which seeks with 
Christian charity to hide your hated bones." 

"Who will wonder at the longing with which this 
evangelist of love, transfigured by a nation's crime 
into so awful a prophet of wrath, panted for the 
breath of a new and larger faith upon the world ? 
" How much," cries he, *' does all Christendom 
need a new form of religion, to reconcile the under- 
standing, to bring the conscience, and the heart, 
and the soul, to the great work of life ! " " The 
slave is to be freed, the State and Society to be 
re-organized; woman is to be elevated to her 
natural place ; political corruption to be buried in 
its grave. Pauperism is to end, war to cease, and 
the insane lust of our times for gold and pleasure 
is to be tamed and corrected. This can be done 
only by a deep religious life in the heart of the 
people. All great civilizations begin with God." * 

♦ "Works" [edited by F. P. Cobbe], vol. xi. pp. 1., li. 
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And yet with all this denunciation of the current 
sins of men, and all this burning thirst for the 
sight of religion rebaptizing the nations, how glad 
at bottom was Parker's heart, how full of a strong 
and divine peace, his own words descriptive of the 
man who trusts in God, reveal. 

"The glad reliance,*' thus he writes, "that 
comes upon the man ; the sense of trust ; a rest 
with God ; the souPs exceeding peace ; the uni- 
versal harmony; the infinite within; sympathy 
with the Soul of All — is bliss that words cannot 
portray. He only knows who feels. The speech 
of a prophet cannot tell the tale. No : not if a 
seraph touched his lips with fire. In the high 
hour of religious visitation from the living God, 
there seems to be no separate thought ; the tide of 
universal life sets through the soul. The thought 
of self is gone. It is a httle accident to be a king 
or a clown, a parent or a child. Man is at one 
with God, and He is All in AU." * 

And with all that gladness in his consciousness 
of God, Parker had an overflowing aflfectionateness 
and tenderness that no bitter experiences ever could 
dry up. The little children loved to flock into the 
study of this stem confessor who could write his 
sermon with a loaded pistol lying at his side. " I 

♦ A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion [Cheap 
Edition], p. 99. 
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have been married almost nine years," he writes to 
a friend, "but have no children. This is the only 
affliction of my life almost. But I never complain 
of that, for I am a singularly happy man. You 
shall ask my wife if I love her — or shall see her, 
and then guess." 

Now let us for a moment, ere I close, compare 
the character of Parker with those of Matthew 
Arnold and of John Stuart Mill. Arnold, preach- 
ing his sweetness and light, decries the notion that 
fire and strength are needed for the world's salva- 
tion now. Parker gave the world sweetness and 
light abundant, but fire gleamed through his soul, 
and his words were winged with strength to cleave 
the skies. Arnold exhorts us all to bend our necks 
meekly to the Established Church; for the love of 
its ivied towers, and its treasured memories, and all 
the wealth of association within its walls, to accept 
its ritual, and listen unprotestingly to the mediaeval 
language of its creeds, interpreting them poetically 
and fitting them as best we may to " the stream of 
tendency," *' the Power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness," which is the only God, he 
thinks, that we can know. And Arnold rebukes 
the dissident and protesting spirit which makes 
Out-comers from the Church of our fathers and of 
the people. Yet see how the whole life and word 
of Parker in their turn rebuke the conforming com- 
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pliance which Matthew Arnold preaches. Neither 
Calvinistic churches nor the narrow Unitarian 
meeting-houses of America in that day were large 
enough for his great spirit, any more than for the 
vast congregations that hung upon his words. He 
was a Dissident against Dissenters, a Protestant 
against the Protestant religion ; and because it was 
no " spirit of watchful jealousy " that made him 
so, no personal and conceited spleen, but the 
mighty Spirit of God brooding upon his soul and 
bidding him range freely through the realms of 
thought and speech — ^therefore. Dissident and Pro- 
testaut. Non-juror, Out-comer, Puritan of Puritans, 
he saved the religious faith of thousands, and 
struck for the great Western World at least the 
key-note of the religion that is to be. 

And further still: you remember how Mill in 
early manhood fell into spiritual despair, and for 
many long months laid his hand listlessly and 
mechanically to his work, because he could not see 
how his own happiness was to come out of it all. 
You remember also how thin was the religious 
faith which he was able to build up in him at last. 
And of Matthew Arnold you may observe that he 
has written his two or three little books for the 
religious needs of our time, and has now dropped 
back into elegant literary essays, and criticisms on 
Wordsworth and the poets — and no divine enthu- 
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siasm drives him on, whether men heed or no, to 
lift up his voice in the wilderness, crying, "Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths 
straight." He has gone back home to Jerusalem, 
and washes his hands of a people that will not 
give ear.* But Theodore Parker, hunted from the 
Churches like Elijah driven before the wrath of 
Jezebel — Theodore Parker alone, in the face of the 
world, like Elijah confronting the four hundred 
priests of Baal, lifted up his courageous voice, now 
thundering like the roll of the storm among the 
mountain-peaks, now soft and tender as the falling 
of the summer rain upon the new-mown grass ; and 
all through those fifty years that he was a son of 
America he never swerved or faltered or halted in 
his task, but his words broke as a great tide over 
the land in waves perpetually renewed ; and when 
he lay dying under Italian skies his sole grief was 
that he had but half used his powers, that there 
was so much left to do. 

"Vehemently deistical,'* — "subverter of Chris- 

♦ " The present volume closes the series of my attempts to deal 
directly with questions concerning religion and the Church. 
Indirectly such questions must often, in all serious literary work, 
present themselves ; but in this volume I make them my direct 
object for the last time. Assxiredly it was not for my own pleasure 
that I entered upon them at first, and it is with anything but 
reluctance that I now part from them." — Preface to " Last Essays 
on Church and Religion," by Matthew Arnold. 1877. 
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tianity as a particular religion." I know not what 
his accusers meant by deism, — but if they meant 
that faith which glowed in Parker's breast — which 
he called not Deism, but by the kindred name of 
Theism — that God is the Ever-present Euler of the 
world, permeating and moulding every grain of 
matter, and penetrating and sustaining every 
human soul, shaping the outward universe to 
beauty, and conversing spirit to spirit with his 
j)rayerful children, — then may God send that faith 
victorious over the paganisms, the orthodoxies, the 
atheisms that divide the world. I know not what 
these men meant by the name Christianity. But 
if they meant the faith that thrilled the soul of 
Jesus and made him mightiest and tenderest 
among all the sons of men, the faith that wrapt 
Paul in its strong fervour and sent him spreading 
the kingdom of God from East to West, then that 
was the very faith for which Parker lifted up his 
prophet -voice and gave his great martyr-life, in 
a land where the God that was preached was the 
patron of the slave-driver, and the Christ that was 
followed bade no man visit the sick or clothe the 
naked if his skin were black, — a land whose Bible 
was clasped with bloody manacles, whose gospel 
was of an eternal hell. There Parker preached his 
Theism out of the depths of his own spiritual life ; 
there he taught his Christianity; there he pro- 

G 
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claimed his Absolute Eeligion, — a Eeligion with its 
roots in Man and its crown in Heaven. 

And Parker knew that late or soon that great 
reUgion, shorn of the transient and the perishing^ 
assuredly must prevail. That it lived in one heart, 
in one congregation, was enough to make* it sure 
that over the wide world it should one day spread. 
For Eternal Truth can never be slain or conquered. 
And so to the people gathered in the great church 
before him he cried with heart of faith — 

" Eternal Truth shines on o'er error's cloud, 

Which from our darkness hides the living light ; 
Wherefore, when the true bard hath sung aloud 
His soul-song to the unreceptiye night, 
His words, like fiery arrows, must alight. 
Or soon, or late, and kindle through the earth, 
Till falsehood from his lair be frighted forth." 

And may not we, conjuring before us that form, 
with forehead towering nobly over earnest eyes, 
utter response — 

" Work on, O fainting Heart, speak out thy Truth ; 

Somewhere thy winged heart-seeds will be blown, 
And be a grove of Pines ; from mouth to mouth 

O'er oceans, into speech and lands unknown. 

E'en till the long foreseen result be grown 
To ripeness, filled, like fruit, with other seed. 
Which Time shall plant anew, and gather when men need." * 

♦ " Works," vol. xi. p. 150. 
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Beligion^ in the common acceptation of the term, 
involves two beliefs, that of a self-determining 
soul in man, that of an overruling God. Modern 
thought, however, in the persons of some of its 
most illustrious representatives, disputes our right 
to assume these truths ; nay, alleges that we cannot 
know them. I shall take the recent address of 
Professor Tyndall at Birmingham, reprinted and 
expanded in the Fortnightly Revietv,^ as an illus- 
tration of the tone and tendency of that phase of 
modern thought which, for the moment, most has 
the ear of the people. 

Professor Tyndall would be eminent had he no 
stronger claim to distinction than his services as 
an original investigator of natural phenomena. 
The snow-peak and the glacier, which to the artist 
yield delight of eye, and to the athlete the enchant- 

* Fortnightly UevUvo, November, 1877: Presidential kMxeaB 
delivered before the Birmingham and Midland Institnte, on 
'* Science and Man." 
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ment of Alpine climbing, have been for him the 
field of conquest after conquest in scientific dis- 
covery. Concerning heat and light and water, in 
their subtle shiftings of form and force, he has 
added to the swelling sum of human knowledge. 
But the name of John Tyndall will be written on 
the scroll of fame, less for the absolute value of 
his original discovery than for the unequalled art 
with which he charms the people to listen to his 
tale. It is the exquisite grace of his expositions of 
the wonderful phenomena of the vapour and the 
wnow, of the sunbeam and the flame, the play of 
his '' scientific imagination*' about these themes, 
that has placed him first, in the popular heart, 
among the exponents of the secrets wrested by om- 
generation from Nature's jealous bosom. 

But if it is a great gain to a nation to have within 
its borders an apostle of the microscope and the 
spectrum, who can utter forth the results of his 
sojourning among the marvels of nature in words 
wrought out with all the beauty and the power of 
exalted poetry, it is, perhaps, not altogether a gain 
to that nation that this same student of the rain- 
bow and frost-crystal should have an insatiable 
thirst for declaring himself on every public occa- 
sion concerning the most tremendous problems of 
eternity, problems on which neither microscope 
nor spectrum can possibly make any deliverance 
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"whatever. This is not, I say, an unmixed gain, 
because so impressed are we by the weight of his 
well-earned authority in the exposition of the 
nature of a snow-flake, or the subtle conjuring of 
electricity into heat, or heat into mechanical force, 
that when he slips away from these, and we sud- 
denly discover that he is talking now of soul and 
Gody we forget, under the spell of his genius, that 
on these things he speaks with no peculiar 
authority whatever ; that never yet has he placed 
what men call soul beneath his lens, or dissolved 
its elements over his spirit-lamp; that never yet 
has he focused his telescope upon the eternal God, 
or computed from his trigonometrical tables the 
height and length and breadth of His boundless 
being. 

This man*s profound study of physical science 
has lifted him up to be a prophet, and more than a 
prophet, on the structure and the growth of this 
material world of ever-shifting and exchanging 
forces ; but it is a fallacy to hold that it has been 
any training for the discussion whether man be a 
quickening spirit, or whether there reign above 
and all around a supreme and everlasting God. 
So that on these last matters we shall do well to 
quit the attitude of reverent discipleship, which so 
well befits us while the discom-se of our teacher 
is solely of rays of light, and forms of water, and 
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radiation of burning heat, and to question and 
cross-question at every step, setting our own minds 
not to obedient acquiescence, but to the high task 
of laborious thought. 

Now, in this widely read and yet more widely 
discussed address, Professor Tyndall traces the 
marvellous movement of physical forces up to the 
sensory nerves of man, and displays to you how 
those nerves carry the motion imparted to them 
up to the threshold of consciousness at the rate of 
seventy feet a second, and there deliver them up to 
the man. And again he sketches the issue of 
impulse from the consciousness of man right along 
the motor nerves and out into the external world. 
And he avows that he knows not at all how the 
brain delivers its message to consciousness, or how 
consciousness in tm-n transmits its imperial be- 
hests to the brain for delivery to nerves and 
muscles and the outer world, and that he never 
met a man who did. And he imagines one to say, 
when he has elucidated to him all he knows about 
the play of molecules in nerve and brain, "But 
where is the man ? "Who or what is it that sends 
or receives those messages ? " And he imagines 
this interrogatory pressed upon him, till the claim 
is made for "a free human soul" behind the 
brain, receiver of its sensations and impressions, 
initiator of its commands to muscles and to limbs. 
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But that claim Tyndall meets with bold repudia- 
tion. It is not scientific. " Try," exclaims he, 
/'to mentally visualize this soul, and the difficulty 
appears.'* 

Now, to '^ visualize " is a long word for to make 
visible, to make a picture of. So the test amounts- 
to this, that you are to try to picture this soul in 
your mind, and if you fail, to give up soul as an 
idle dream. But to make a picture of is to put 
into physical form. That which is not physical 
you can never picture. And the very hypothesis 
we are testing is whether there be that in a man 
which is behind the physical, which is not physical, 
but spiritual. And if there be, then it follows of 
necessity that you cannot picture it, can never 
" visualize " it, for if you could it would not be 
spiritual, but physical. But are we to say that 
nothing is real which we cannot visualize, that it 
is unscientific to assert it, that we can only accept 
it as a '* poetic rendering " of some phenomenon? 
That is what Tyndall thinks of soul. But can you 
picture " goodness *' ? The good man you can pic- 
ture — the good deed you can picture. But can you 
picture goodness? Can you ''visualize" love? 
Nay, they melt away as evanescent as soul itself, 
the moment you try to coarsen them into some- 
thing visible, to precipitate them into the material;, 
and when you look through your lens, it is true 
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there is nothing there. But is goodness, therefore, 
a thing it is unsciBntific to believe in ; is love only 
Sk "poetic rendering" of some phenomenon, and 
no reality ? Nay, but all the highest, the holiest 
realities, are incapable by their very nature of 
being pictured, imaged, seen. They never can be 
"visualized.'* The things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are unseen are 
eternal. 

So that this indictment against the scientific 
reality of soul falls to the ground; and we are 
left free to ask, Is soul real ? Am I a soul ? Or 
am I these molecules that have grown together 
into my body and my brain, and these molecules 
alone ? 

The reality of soul, as other than body, is so 
simple a truth, one of which we are all practically 
so perfectly sure, that it is exceedingly hard to 
prove directly. Just in the same way, it is hard 
to prove directly that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space ; but if any person be mad enough 
to dispute the fact, we have only to suppose with 
him for a moment that they can, and to deduce 
from the supposition the consequences which would 
naturally follow, and these are so absurd and con- 
tradictory that the folly of the hypothesis involving 
such results is manifest, and none will venture to 
uphold it more. And precisely so, I cannot directly 
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prove to you that you and I are souls — spirits, 
wills — ^behind the body and other than the body. 
But I can for a moment suppose with you that we 
are not ; we can consider the consequences result- 
ing from such a supposition ; and these we speedily 
perceive to be so grotesque, outrageous, and un- 
thinkable, that the folly of the hypothesis is 
manifest, and we have not the audacity to uphold 
it more. 

Suppose I am no soul and you are none, that 
we are congeries of molecules, you and I, and 
nothing more. What then is this that is going on 
within these walls this evening ? It is this : some 
antecedents which we cannot trace, that is to say, 
some previous arrangement of the molecules in the 
world, led by interchange of molecule with mole- 
cule to this pile of molecules which I ignorantly 
call '' myself," being poised to-night in that closely 
compacted vessel of molecules which I call my 
pulpit. Then the molecules which I call myself 
began so to move the one upon the other that after 
much rearranging within the precincts of this my 
body, some of them proceeded to make impact on 
the molecules which constitute the air, and im- 
parted to them motion of such a kind that they in 
their turn clashed upon those molecules known to 
you as constituting the drums of your ears. These 
again passed some peculiar series of movements to 
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the nerves connected with them, and these then so 
wrought upon the molecules which are your brains, 
that they redisposed themselves so as at this 
moment to form sundry grooves and ridges which 
were not there before. Those grooves and ridges 
— that readjustment of a little portion of the mole-^ 
cules, which are yourselves — are what you have 
got by coming here to hear me talk, and what I 
have given you by the agitation of the molecules 
which make up me. 

Now, all this I have no doubt — I take it on 
the word of the scientific men — ^is an accurate 
account of what has happened; that is, of some 
part of what has happened ; of all of what has 
happened which we can visualize. But on the 
hypothesis that neither you nor I are souls, not 
only has this happened, but this and the like of 
this is the whole of what has happened. Shift- 
ing of molecules, varied, subtle, intricate, incalcu- 
lable, if you will, but shifting of molecules, and 
shifting of molecules alone, is what has happened 
here. I am wearing certain little grooves in your 
brains ; that is the total result. But look at the 
absurdity ! Suppose you took up the newspaper 
to-morrow to look for some account of what you 
had heard to-night, and all you found were a 
column describing the motion of an infinity of 
molecules and indicating certain grooves and ridges 
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which had been produced ! Would that be a com- 
plete account of the matter ? I venture to think 
that even at your end of the story there is some- 
thing other also —possibly in some a sense of in- 
terest, a sentiment of agreement, or, perhaps, of 
disagreement, with what I say — at least, if no 
more congenial state of consciousness, yet sense of 
weariness and impatience for the end. Yes ; the 
motion of these molecules of mine which strike the 
air, when it reaches your molecules passes right on 
through them and beyond, and wakens in your 
hidden self some state of consciousness or other ; 
and that which is conscious is not body, is not 
molecules ; it is what men call soul. 

But Professor Tyndall would stop me here. He 
himself also describes this consciousness as beyond, 
behind the molecules, not molecules so far as he 
knows ; but yet he will not attribute it to soul. 

Well, then, I pass from you who are at the end 
of the story back to this " self" which stands at 
its beginning. And I aver that the picture of the 
moving molecules is not the picture of the whole of 
me when I stood up to-night to speak. Nay, I go 
further, and aver that mere passive consciousness 
does not exhaust the sum total of my being. No, 
I spoke and speak, not because molecules were 
thus arranged or thus, but because I chose and 
choose. I speak because I am lord of my tongue 
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and all its molecules^ because I am more than 
molecules, because I can do as I will, and I willed 
to speak and not to be silent. I willed to declare the 
glorious prerogative of man. I willed to be testi- 
mony myself that the play of molecules, even the 
registration of passive consciousness, is not the 
whole of the story, that soul stands behind the body 
and moves it to its purpose, that it is soul that 
commands the muscles to utter voice to strike upon 
your ear, that my soul converses with your souls, 
and these molecules, whether of human body or of 
the air between our bodies, are the servants, the 
instruments, the wondrous tools of the souls that 
overrule them. 

We are asked to visualize soul, and told it is not 
scientific to assume that it is real unless we can. 
I bid you now try not to picture, but in any way to 
think of me speaking out my thought to you to- 
night without putting soul behind my body ; and 
I defy you even so much as to think it. If men 
dispute with us, whether we are soul or molecules 
alone, it is enough to challenge them so much as 
to think of these molecules putting forth purposed 
energy without soul behind to create the needful 
motion. 

But the second fact which the religious aspira- 
tion in its normal form assumes, and the second 
fact which some exponents of modern thought push 
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into the background, others question, and others 
boldly declare to be an unscientific hypothesis, is 
the existence of a Power to which it is fitting to 
give the name of '* God." That truth, which wa& 
burnt as by a spirit of fire into the souls of pro- 
phets of old ; that truth, the most awful and most 
august which the human mind can contemplate; 
that truth which hitherto to every generation has 
revealed itself in waxing grandeur and augmenting^ 
vastness; that very basis of the lives of heroes, 
saints, and martyrs, is now calmly discussed in 
monthly magazines and daily papers under the 
polite title of " the theistic hypothesis ; '* and I, 
who believe in God, believe also that, in His educa- 
tion of the world, He has inscrutably willed that 
this should be so. 

The common tone of those professors of physical 
science who have for the moment most got the ear 
of the English people, of Professor Huxley and 
Professor Tyndall conspicuously, is that we can 
never know that there is a God. The former pro- 
fessor would probably speak of the belief as the 
" hypothesis of theism," the latter as a *' poetic 
rendering of phenomena." And not only that, but 
they are a little impatient with such as cannot, 
with perfect equanimity, join them in the interest- 
ing experiments by which they propose to test the 
hypothesis. They cannot understand why our hand 
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need tremble when we lift up the scales to weigh 
the counter-evidence for or against a God. That 
our hearts should throb, and eager words break 
forth from our lips, when they suggest that God is 
an idea which must vanish from the human mind 
in the process of evolution, this they take to mark 
our inaptitude as scientific pupils, and our bondage 
to the spirit of intolerance and bigotry. 

But I repudiate the charge of bigotry. We wish 
to curb no mouths. We wish to check no inquiry. 
Seek on, speak out ; but cavil not that we cannot 
stand by and smile. Do men stand by and smile 
when their friends are on trial for then* lives, and 
the solemn tones of the judge fall upon their ear 
summing up now for liberty and life, and now 
again for brief bonds and death? But a more 
awful trial than that for life is now proceeding. 
We do not indeed acknowledge your jurisdiction. 
We shall not accept your verdict if it deny God ; 
for we dispute your competence to try the case. 
But neighbours of ours are under youi' sway ; they 
are charmed by the glamour of your eloquence ; 
they are won to you by the genius of your physiolo- 
gical investigations; they do not see the abyss which 
you overleap in passing from the discussion of the 
atomic theory to that of " the theistic hypothesis." 
They think that you have authority; they bow 
to your jurisdiction ; and if finally you pronounce 
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the belief in God a thing unscientific, they will 
think you know best, and they will disbelieve. 
How can we then keep an unexcited tone or re^ 
strain our blood from coursing quicker through our 
veins ? We see you playing with edged tools, and 
you know not that they are edged ; and all round 
about you, as you swing the sword and fling the 
lance, are the helpless, the innocent, the young. 

These teachers hold that we cannot knoic that 
there is a God, whatever we may guess, or wish, 
or hope. I hold that we can know that there is a 
God, in the strict and rigid sense of that word 
"know." Professor Tyndall and the others con* 
tinually refer to a "power " which manifests itself 
in the evolution which is the story of the universe. 
In this very address at Birmingham, the great 
professor said, "The power which has moulded 
us thus far has worked with stem tools upon a 
very rigid stuflp;" and again: "That poiver did 
not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand 
when such are removed.*' Now, all I ask of the 
army of the physicists is this, that that idea of 
one fundamental, pervading *' power ** they will 
not abandon, but experiment, and think, and 
speak, and write ever with active realization of 
the fact of such sovereign power in each pheno- 
menon and in all the sum of things. Let them 
remember that in passage of motion from molecule 

H 
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to molecule there is ever power, that no such pas- 
sage in however minute a field can ever be made 
save by the exercise of power. In growth of the 
minutest caterpillar within its egg is power. In 
dropping of the water on the stone, wearing away 
an inch a century, is power. In springing of the 
grass, in burst of forest into spring-tide bloom, in 
tidal swaying of the sea, in roll of this ball of 
earth around its circled path, in upheaval of molten 
fires athwart the flaming face of the giant sun, in 
career of colossal worlds through endless corridors 
of space, in these all and each is even, perpetual 
power, never spent, never outworn, but in changing 
form ever as fresh and strong as it was in the 
remotest epoch astronomy can conceive. Such is 
the latest dictum of all the physicists, of Mayer 
and Joule, the great discoverers, of Tyndall and 
Huxley, the great expositors. 

Now, just rise for a moment to the mental effort 
of conceiving this perpetual, eternal, unmeasured, 
immeasurable power, always active, with never a 
moment's rest, always outspread through all ima- 
ginable universes, with never a withdrawal from any 
speck of illimitable space. Stretch your mind to 
conceive it. Exalt your soul to realize it. And what 
is it you are realizing, conceiving, but the Eternal, 
Infinite, Living God ? You are told to believe in 
Power without beginning, without end in time or 
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space, told to believe in it by the very men who 
say you cannot know that there is a God. And, 
lo ! that Power you can only conceive as living, 
conscious Will. The human mind is framed that 
it cannot conceive of ultimate power save as living 
will. You cannot, we saw, conceive of him who is 
uttering words to you now save as a living soul. 
You cannot conceive of the Power that is uttered 
in all the perpetual rhythm of that universe that 
extends fifom the butterfly's egg to the group of a 
myriad worlds, save as a living God. 

It is only in the moments in which you do 
not realize the perpetual, universal movement of 
physical nature, that you can leave God out of your 
mind. The moment you reaUze the all-controlling 
Power which science itself declares, that moment 
you realize the living God. Spencer, the man who 
gathers up the threads of science and twists them 
into a philosophy, has called the God whom we 
believe in ''the Unthinkable." In a sense profound 
and true, it is not God that is the Unthinkable, but 
a universe without a God. So that we may boldly 
defy all men so much as to think of the Almighty 
Power which is manifested in all the movements of 
natm'e save as God ; and from science itself which 
has pictured to us Power on a scale and endowed 
with a constancy which had never entered the mind 
of man before, we get a renewed and transcendent 
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idea of God as the only possible interpretation of 
this august and imperial Power. 

And when we are thus persuaded that, after all, 
this condemned " theistic hypothesis " or supposi- 
tion of a God is the only possible hypothesis or 
supposition which will tally with the astounding 
facts of science, that science herself, when her lan- 
guage once is plainly understood, is destined to 
prove the very hierophant of God, proclaiming 
Him with a voice which none shall be able to gain- 
say ; why, then once more the unnatural strain is 
taken off our minds, and all the sweet experiences 
which have ever been the assurance of unscientific 
men, of humble sons of toil and gentle women, 
reassert their message, and rekindle faith in its 
shining beauty. Then once more we feel the 
strength that flows into us in prayer, the peace 
past understanding that steals upon the soul which 
seeks its proper rest, the inspiration to noble strife 
that comes of communion in the lonely chamber. 
And these experiences and such as these renew 
their rightful hold upon our minds, as plain mani- 
festations of God as a present Being, ever ready to 
help and bless and save. Once more we know how 
right were prophets of the pre-scientific day, when 
they thought that God Himself breathed into them 
the holy thought and bade them declare it to the 
people. Our natural converse with our Father is 
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restored ; the world is no longer the anvil on which 
clash and clang blind and relentless forces, but 
shines all beautifal with the sheen of the divine 
presence, the divine energy displaying itself in 
every rippling breeze and every growing flower; 
and these feUow-men of ours seem no longer piles 
of molecules moving over each other with mindless 
pertinacity, but living souls reflecting the light of 
the infinite God, who is their eternal Source, 

The theologians of the Christian Church have 
ever poured contumely on the human body, that 
sacred organism which the great Apostle averred 
to be no less than the temple of the living God ; 
and the Nemesis has come in the contempt of the 
physicists for the theologian's hypothesis of soul. 
The theologians, again, have drawn pictures of 
that God whom even most ancient patriarchs knew 
to be Unsearchable, with lines and tints that have 
almost justified Mr. Matthew Arnold's scornful 
satire about the " man in the next street ; " and 
the chastisement that has befallen the Church for 
this gross anthropomorphism is the negative atti- 
tude of students, eminent and earnest, towards the 
very assertion that God rules the sum of being. 
But the veil hangs over the sanctuary but for the 
moment. Let a few brief years slip by and it will 
break upon the consciousness of men how the mar- 
vellous accumulations of modem knowledge only 
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make God more certain and more sublime than old 
cosmogonies had it in them to suggest. The revolt 
is the rebellion of a day. To-morrow science will 
take her sacred place as priestess of the religion 
that is to be. ^ 

Yes; the faith of yesterday, only in grander 
height, and depth, and breadth, will surely be the 
faith of to-morrow too, — ^the faith in the living 
God, the immanent Holy Spirit, the ever-present | 

Father. Again shall burst forth the chorus of 
faith from the lips and hearts of mankind, the cry 
of ineffable joy, " God liveth ever ! ** 

*' God liyeth ever ! 
Wherefore, soul, despair thou never ! 
Our God is good ; in every place 

His love is known, his help is found ; 
His mighty arm and tender grace 
Bring good from ills that hem us round. 
Hasier than we think can He 
Turn to joy our agony. 
Soul, remember, 'mid thy pains, 
God o'er all for ever reigns ! " 
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In presenting to the world his great ** Life of 
Christ," Canon Farrar, with marvellous aptitude, 
caught the mood of the people in the Chm-ches of 
this land ; and his book has run — nay, galloped — 
through a multitude of editions, been lodged in 
church and chapel libraries all up and down the 
country, been well thumbed even in mechanics' 
institutes and free libraries, and found a place of 
honour in innumerable parsonages where humble 
means make the purchase of two big volumes a 
very rare event, and a most serious compliment 
to the author who wins such patronage. Canon 
Farrar has with marvellous aptitude hit the mood 
of the people in the Churches of to-day; and by 
no manner of means do I say this in disparage- 
ment of this brilliant writer, or in question of that 
sincerity which is so transparent on every page of 
this great book. He has not hit the mood of the 
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people of this generation because he has tried to 
do so ; but he has hit it because he is himself a 
child of this people and of this generation ; because 
their mood, consecrated to the most ardent piety, is 
his mood ; because his profoundly sympathetic na- 
ture is impregnated, penetrated, permeated with the 
mood and temper which characterize all the more 
progressive Protestant Chm'ches in England at this 
moment. For a vast and strong section of the 
English Christendom of to-day, a section swelling 
out far beyond any mere denominational divisions, 
Canon Farrar is the typical man. That great pub- 
lishing firm, to whom the English people already 
owed so much, went as near to a manifestation of 
inspiration as may well be in commercial under- 
takings, when, wanting a Life of Christ for the 
English people of the eighteen-seventies, it put the 
commission in the hands of Dr. Frederick Farrar. 

Take the best type of sentiment that is popularly 
current in the Church of England, among the Con- 
gregationalists, among the Baptists, among some 
strata of the great Wesleyan formations, and I say 
Farrar precisely catches, reflects, embodies, repre- 
sents it. 

He has shaken himself free — or rather, I think 
his fine and generous natm^e was born free — from 
the narrow intolerance which has characterized 
writers so multitudinous on the life and word of 
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Jesus Christ, Prince of tolerance and liberty. He 
has no angry word, nay, no insinuated sneer, 
against honest men who see with other eyes than 
he. He shakes the sceptic by the hand — and the 
grasp is neither cold nor oily, but an honest grip-^ 
and then parts company with him. He is bound 
down in his exposition by no rigid or mechanical 
theory of inspiration. Common sense has a strong 
pull in the balance of his mind over dogmatism. 
Every sentence, every phrase, glows with a bright 
and fervid Christian love. He has no anathemas 
— ^finds in the Gospel narrations no sheer and abso- 
lute infallibility. And yet, with all this breadth of 
tone and freedom of movement, these records are 
for him not as other recprds. If in this incident or 
that Matthew and John cannot be reconciled, well 
and good, he is not troubled. But if they can be 
reconciled by any ingenuity, by any carefully con- 
trived device, reconciled they are to be. The pre- 
sumption in Canon Farrar's mind is in every case 
a thousand to one in favom* of the accuracy of the 
Evangelist. He allows to the full that the Evan- 
gelists may make mistakes; yet every possible 
plan is to be tried before a mistake is admitted^ 
with a view to finally harmonizing the Pour Gospels 
thoroughly together, presenting them as supple- 
mentary, not in any degree contradictory, to one 
another, and thence dra^ving one firm, clear, 
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brilliant picture of Jesus of Nazareth, the mighty 
Son of God. '* It may have been " is added to " it 
may have been " in unlimited succession, if so be 
one chance out of a myriad can be seized on for 
the unification of the fourfold stream of narratives 
-which compose our Gospel history. And thus, 
without one twang of the tone of the narrower 
orthodoxy from end to end of his book, with pulse 
seeming ever to beat to the rhythm of our modem 
thought, he yet preserves his orthodoxy unbroken 
as to the Deity of Christ, as to the transcendent 
fashion of his birth and resurrection, and as to the 
practically inspired authority of the four great 
Gospels of the Canon. 

Add to this that our author writes with im- 
petuous earnestness, and that he is master, if not 
of the very best and purest English style, yet of 
a style surpassing in all those qualities of vivacity 
and picturesqueness which are most attractive to 
the mass of readers, — and who can marvel at the 
enormous popularity of his volumes among the 
generation for which they have been written ? 

Yet we are compelled, however warmly our hearts 
may beat in sympathy with his noble tone and 
sweet enthusiasm, — we are constrained to ask our- 
selves, "Is his method, in this Life of Christ, a 
reasonable method ? Are his conclusions, con- 
clusions that will endure ? " 
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I have said that Canon Farrar abandons all 
rigid and mechanical theories of inspiration, and 
yet accords to every incident and speech recorded 
on the Gospel columns a credit amounting to a 
practical acknowledgment of inspiration. Is this 
a reasonable attitude to take up ? So long as you 
cleave to the good old doctrine, which never pro- 
fesses to be reasonable, but looks down with 
supreme contempt on carnal reason, that the Holy 
Ghost guided the sacred penmen in every alpha, 
every omega, every iota that they formed upon the 
scroll, you can shut your eyes at every difficulty 
and swaUow the narratives whole, as Jeremiah 
swallowed the i^rophetic parchment that came to 
him straight from God. But if once you have 
admitted that these Evangelists were fallible men, 
whose instruments were the common instruments 
of mankind, human memories, human understand- 
ings, human culture, no more, only sanctified by a 
surpassing love and a supreme devotion, what pos- 
sible, what conceivable ground you can have for 
supposing that they would be free from the multitu- 
dinous little misunderstandings, and mistakes, and 
personal tendencies, and inaccuracies of information, 
and misproportions, and exaggerations, and preju- 
dices, and one-sidednesses, which have been the 
common failing of all historians since the world 
began, I am utterly at a loss to imagine. No: 
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either one thing or the other. Either that absolute 
infallibility, rigid, mechanical, which precludes 
every possibiUty of error in the minutest touch of 
by-play in the great biography ; or else the aban- 
donment of the strange theory altogether, — the 
frank admission that these men wrote as the dis- 
ciples of all the other great teachers of mankind 
have written, touched indeed with the inspiration 
of their Master's love, but destitute of any inspira- 
tion which should preserve them from the ordinary 
errors and confusions natural to their age and 
nation. Grant this, and when we find the Pour 
Evangelists telling their tale so differently as we 
often do, it will be our plain duty not to squeeze 
and trim and clip and pare and pull, till we can 
make out that after all they all agree, but to take 
the simple course which we all should take in any 
other case, of saying quietly that one or other of 
them is wrong. 

It is a great and mischievous mistake to think 
that our choice lies between accepting a modified 
inspiration in the biographers of Jesus, such as 
Canon Farrar assumes, and branding them as 
** impostors," and their works as *' forgeries." 
Canon Farrar repeatedly exclaims that this or 
that incident cannot be an '' invention.*' No cul- 
tured person supposes that it is so. Why can- 
not we treat these Gospels sensibly and fairly as 
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we treat other hisjjorical narrations ? Many per- 
sons think that Macaulay totally misrepresents the 
career and character of William Penn, and the late 
Hepworth Dixon wrote a book to prove it. Yet I 
never heard the most vehement partisan denounce 
Macaulay as an '' impostor.*' No critic, even the 
most caustic, would charge Macaulay with "in- 
vention." We all know how conscientiously, how 
nobly, he went to work. But we know as well that, 
with all his splendid talents, he was a human 
being, and as such liable to err ; ay, and that the 
very purity of his impulses, the very loftiness of 
his moral character, led him again and again to 
base misjudgments on misstatements, and to depict 
events and men quite other than they truly were. 
And if Thomas Babington Macaulay, surrounded 
with state records and archives of all the noble 
houses whose story he had to tell, impressed with 
the mighty difficulty of his task, guarding himself 
by every possible precaution against error, has 
produced a history of his country which the critics 
have riddled through and through, and no man now 
dares rest on, with all its brilliancy and power, as 
an uncoloured record of events ; shall we, unrolling 
those four age-stained scrolls, compiled among a 
people to whom accuracy in history was an un- 
known idea, supplemented, interpolated, trans- 
cribed and re-transcribed by we know not how 
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many .eager hands before they became fixed in 
their present form, even if originally penned by 
the four men whose names have been attached to 
them, no man knows when or why — writings glow- 
ing with the personal feelings, loves, hates, pre- 
judices, enthusiasms of the little group of disciples 
from the midst of which each sprang ; — shall we 
be so unreasonable, on the one hand, as to expect 
to extract from them harmony of narrative, or to 
be led by them through a clear, unbroken, con- 
sistent history ; shall we expect them all to draw a 
like portrait of the transcendent being who is their 
splendid theme; shall we expect them to be free 
from the exaggeration and distortion which cleave 
to all the writings of man ; or shall we, on the 
other hand, if such wild and extravagant expecta- 
tions be disappointed, therefore twit the men to 
whom we owe them, in their sublime and hoary 
imperfections, with ** invention," or thrust against 
them the brutal accusation of *' imposture " ? Let 
liim who is ready with these gross and calumnious 
charges, ere he launch them upon the ready ears 
of the ignorant and thoughtless, say to his brother, 
" Go you into yonder room, while I sit in this, and 
let us each write down a record of the days we 
passed together by the sea last summer," and then 
let him note the harvest of errors and of hopeless 
contradictions which deface such simple composi- 
tions as shall even so be penned. 
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I do not think a much more useful thing could 
be done than to open the minds of Englishmen to 
the recognition and understanding of the simple, 
natural, gradual manner in which such composi- 
tions as the Gospels bearing the titles of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke might grow up into the estate in 
which we know them so familiarly. But time will 
not suffice to-night for such an exposition. Only 
realize^ first of all, the enormous difference in the 
conditions of all literary productions from those of 
to-day, involved in the fact that all books were 
manuscripts transcribed laboriously with human 
fingers, copy by copy, one by one. Reflect, too, 
how behind each group of industrious fingers lay a 
human brain and beat a human heart, — ^how each 
one, borrowing of his neighbour the precious scroll, 
would write it out all fair for his own possession, 
and how the busy brain would suggest this cor- 
rection here and that one there, to round off the 
record, and the warm heart would compel the hand 
to insert this or that story of marvel or of mu-acle 
which had been borne from mouth to mouth, and 
unconsciously adorned by every tongue that formed 
one link in the chain of tradition. And then 
remember that brain and heart would both grow 
weary at the long task, and try yourself, when your 
brain and heart are weary and your fingers ache, 
copying out six pages of another's manuscript, and 

I 
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count up your mistakes at the end. I would 
venture to predict a good round dozen. And re- 
member, too, that the very oldest manuscripts we 
possess or know aught about of these evangels, are 
copies of copies of copies of copies, no one knows 
how many removes from the originals; and that 
there is not a scholar, orthodox or heretic, all the 
wide world through, who thinks the very oldest of 
them now extant was transcribed earlier than the 
fourth century from Christ. Contemplate for one 
moment the significance of facts like thesQ; and 
then contemplate this further fact, that the very 
most conservative of critics do not hold that the 
original manuscripts of these Gospels themselves 
were written till a whole generation after the death 
of Jesus, while many of the ablest and most candid 
would place their final composition at nearly a 
hundred years after that event; and think how, 
unless miraculously preserved, the words of Jesus 
and the events of his career must have been trans- 
muted as they passed a myriad times from mouth 
to mouth in that long interval in which the infant 
Church was struggling all eager towards maturity. 
There are doubtless some here to-night who have 
within the past twelve months listened to some 
great statesman addressing an audience of his 
countrymen. You were profoundly impressed, 
perhaps, by his exceeding eloquence, and vowed you 
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should never forget it as long as you lived. Yet 
which of you could this night repeat one sentence 
of that stirring speech? And but a few short 
months are gone as yet since you listened in silence, 
broken only by the outburst of applause, to that 
oration. And then you want me to believe that 
there will be no errors of moment in the report of 
the sayings of the Christ committed to permanent 
form at least a generation after they were uttered, 
with at best a few rough notes of earlier date to 
prompt the memory ! 

It is true that among that oriental people 
memory was a faculty of far more solid power 
than it is to-day among a people who have frittered 
away its natural power with note-books and cyclo- 
paedias. Else had we surely had no Gospels what- 
soever worthy of the name. But it is to me, at 
least, impossible to see how any one, who has once 
abandoned the desperate doctrine of an absolute 
infallibility in the evangelic annals, can hold out 
for the position that they still are marked by an 
accuracy exceeding that of the ordinary careful 
and conscientious biographies of the great men of 
these latter generations. 

If once we take up this position, certain elements 
of the Gospels wiU forthwith dissolve away, leaving, 
to my mind, a portraiture of Jesus Christ exceeding 
in beauty and sublimity all that the 
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have imagined, restoring to him a pure, simple, 
natural humanity, the strongest and the loveliest 
in all the records of our race. I believe that thus 
we are freed from the whole of the *' that-it-might- 
be-fulfiUed-which-was-spoken-by-the-prophet ** ele- 
ment in the story of Jesus, which is so contrary to 
all human experience, and wrests isolated frag- 
ments of the old Israelitish writings away from 
their natural and easy reference to contemporary 
events, and strains them into references to the 
minute occurrences of an age many centuries later 
than they were written. Nothing more natural 
than that disciples, once possessed with the notion 
that the old Scriptures were full of reference to the 
deeds and fortimes of their Master, should inno- 
cently assume a hundred little details which were 
really imagined to fit the supposed predictions. Two 
instances to illustrate what I mean : — Canon Farrar 
relates how, at the crucifixion, the soldiers divided 
between them the upper garment of the crucified, 
but for the seamless under garment they cast lots, 
and exclaims, " Little did they dream how exactly 
they were fulfilling the mystic intimations of olden 
Jewish prophecy." Again, he recites, that which 
is told in one of the Pour Gospels only, how in the 
case of Jesus the usual custom of breaking the legs 
of the crucified was omitted, and adds that, thus 
the executioners " unwittingly preserved the sym- 
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bolism of that Paschal Lamb ... of which it had 
been commanded that a bone of it shall not be 
broken." Now, which is on the face more likely, 
that these events occurred in this precise analogy 
to expressions of the Old Testament pulled alto- 
gether away from their context, or that, consulting, 
as was the universal custom, those old Scriptures 
as a sort of magic oracle for modern times instead 
of the simple record of the past, the disciples 
imagined that these things must have happened, 
just because they thought they found them pro- 
phesied? The instances may seem trivial; but 
the principle is of a larger application. It covers 
many alleged events, including the birth at Beth- 
lehem, the Davidic descent, and even the great 
ecclesiastical dogma of the conception by a 
virgin. 

And if the view entertained of prophecy was sure 
to modify the biography of Jesus before it settled 
into any of its four fixed forms, how much more so 
the attitude of the whole world in those old days 
towards miracle ! It would have been as difficult, 
in the days of the composition of the Gospels, to 
suppose that the life of one who had wielded such 
influence as Jesus wielded, could have been un- 
adorned by miracle, as it would be to-day for one 
writing the biography of any celebrated teacher or 
leader of a century ago — say John Wesley, or 
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George Whitefield — ^to admit himself, or induce his 
hearers to believe, that his hero's career had been 
illuminated by miraculous occurrences, and that he 
had worked miracles in his daily life. As difficult 
to the full to omit miracles from their idea of 
a mighty religious teacher of their day, as for us to 
admit that element in the activity of such a teacher 
in our own. If a teacher wrought miracles to-day, 
I think we should not believe that he did. If 
Jesus had not wrought miracles in those days, the 
disciples of the next generation would have been 
quite certain, nevertheless, to believe that he had. 
The sublime law of the uniformity of nature, to us 
almost a necessary axiom of thought, to Greece, to 
Bome, to Egypt, and to Israel, was an unborn idea. 
Their literature, their daily gossip, teemed with 
miracles. And fancy miracles flying from mouth 
to mouth ! How their wings would grow ! How 
prolific they would be of progeny like themselves ! 
It would have been a phenomenon sheerly im- 
possible for the biographies of Jesus, written 
generations after he was dead, not to be saturated 
through and through with miracle ; and the marvel 
is — and herein we see the restraining power of the 
profound moral impression which Jesus had made 
upon his followers, and which they handed on to 
their successors — ^that the miraculous element in 
these documents is so moderate as it is, and that 
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it does not overshadow the supreme spiritual 
grandeur of the humanity of Christ. 

And I would ask you most specifically to take 
note of this : — ^the grace, the beauty, the har- 
moniousness of the miracles attributed to Jesus 
Christ are not of much worth as an argument for 
their truth, though Canon Parrar, with many 
another, presses them into this service ; but they 
are of the utmost worth, as proof of the chas- 
tening, elevating influence of the teaching, ex- 
ample, and person of Jesus on those who enrolled 
themselves his disciples. Under the strong and 
sobering influence of his mighty manhood wild 
legend itself was tamed, myth was sheared of its 
extravagance, and for the fantastic and monstrous 
tales that spring up exuberant around the tradi- 
tions of a Buddha, a Hercules, or an EHsha, we 
have the exquisite idyls of the shepherds with 
their vision of angels, of the calming of the fmy 
of the lake with the sweet words, " Peace ; be still," 
of the raising of LazaClrus from the rock-hewn 
tomb by one who wept the warm tears of human 
sympathy. 

But do you ask, *'If so much is legendary in our 
Gospels, what then is true ? " It is a grave ques- 
tion, — a question in answering which many a 
tongue has faltered ; yet a question to which I, 
for one, give clear and emphatic answer in the one 
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word, "Jesus.*' Jesus remains — Jesus, the rock 
unshaken, though the herbage of legend and all 
the flowerets of myth be stripped away. The great 
oak uprearing itself towards heaven supports many 
a j)arasitic growth. The ivy twists its leafy chain 
around the trunk, or the mistletoe gathers in great 
bunches on the branches. Tear these away, and 
still the giant of the forest, in naked grandeur, 
stands against the storm. The august humanity 
of Jesus stands on. the ancient soil all burdened 
with the parasitic growth of miracle and myth. 
Bring the pruning-knife to cut these away, or let 
the passion of modem scepticism strip them oflf as 
the swirling wind-storm will tear the clinging ivy 
from the mighty timbers which it wreaths ; and 
Jesus, like the enduring oak, remains, the im- 
perishable archetype of that which God designed 
when He said, in the secret counsels of eternity, 
'' Let us make man in our image." 

Yes, Jesus is safe. He is not man's making. 
Prophecies and miracles may perish ; they are the 
creatures of the human mind, the products of 
man's untaught imagination. But no poet in 
inspired dream, no seer in the rapt moment of his 
ecstasy, ever imagined a Jesus of Nazareth. All 
these dreams woven of human fallibility fade away 
as the nineteenth century wakens the eyes of men 
to the daylight of science and philosophy. But 
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before our waking gaze, majestic, beautiful, stands 
Jesus, unmoved though there fall from him those 
gorgeous trappings which we saw wrapped around 
him in the visions of the night. Jesus is no 
dream. He is the reality which has winged the 
New Testament, and taught it as a well-aimed 
dart to find lodgment in millions of transfixed 
hearts. Jesus is no dream. Him those poor, 
honest, ardent, faulty apostles and primitive dis- 
ciples could not dream. Out of the atmosphere of 
human thought and sentiment in that credulous 
age were bodied forth angelic annunciation, mira- 
culous conception, bread and fishes multiplied a 
thousandfold, a divine figure pressing its feet upon 
stormy waters that were solid to its tread, a herd 
of two thousand swine maddened with the devila 
expelled from a human bosom, the darkening of 
the skies about the sombre cross, the rent all down 
the awful veil that covered the holiest spot on 
earth from human eyes, the restless walk of 
startled saints upon the earth, roused from their 
graves by the dying cry of the crucified Son of 
God. But Jesus, the Son of man, was beyond the 
scope of human thought or sentiment to body 
forth. As an imaginary picture, he utterly sur- 
passed their skill. As the subject of realistic por- 
traiture, he was greater than they knew how to 
to paint. We have perfect, infallible assurance of 
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the reality of Jesus, of the reality of the example 
which he set, of the reality of the precepts which 
he gave, of the reality of his own sublime man- 
hood and exquisitely balanced character, in the 
absolute impossibility of men such as his disciples, 
on their own showing, were, evolving such an ex- 
ample, such precepts, such a character, such a 
Man, out of their own unaided consciousness. 

Some of you, no doubt, are strangers here. You 
may be for the first time visitants within these 
walls. You have come to a spot where, after the 
way which men call heresy, your fellow-citizens 
worship the God of their fathers. Freedom is 
given here in the pew and in the pulpit too. And 
I, the preacher, under the solemn sense of my 
responsibility to God, have denied the deity of 
Jesus Christ. I see in him man, and man alone. 
Nay, I do not believe he was bom otherwise than 
other men — of the pure, wedded love of two human 
hearts. I doubt his Davidic descent. I dispute 
his miraculous power. And yet I say to you that 
my soul does homage to him beyond the power of 
words of mine to utter. He commands my 
reverence. He wins my love. I would rejoice 
to serve one day under his banner in loss and 
defeat, more than to serve in victory and triumph 
long years under mightiest kings. For one 
moment to have in my heart that kingdom of 
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heaven which overspread all the region of his 
soul, I trust I would give up all of precious or of 
X^roud that-earthly ambition can set before its gaze. 
My friends, I am not constrained to profess a 
part. Though a preacher in a pulpit, I am free, 
searching the Scriptures, free in my compact with 
this Church, free in my own conscience, to find 
weakness in Jesus of Nazareth, if its trace be 
there; to find folly, if its trace be there; to 
find sin, if its trace be there; — I may find all 
these things, yet still have my place to fill, my 
message to preach. Yet I declare to you, I cannot 
find them. I declare to you that, as I ponder, it 
comes to me with fresh and startling amazement 
what this man was. I have no dogma about his 
perfect wisdom or his sheer impeccability. I have 
no means of knowing what self -rebuke, what peni- 
tence for deeds or thoughts unrecorded, the man 
may or may not have harboured. But of these 
things I trace no sign, unless it be in the perfec- 
tion of his sympathy with brothers and with sisters 
in whom burnt remorse or shame. And I seem 
to myself to see in the meagre — all too meagre — 
sketch we have of him, obscured with its legend, 
darkened with misunderstanding, the figure of a 
man consummate in wisdom for the solution of 
the most tremendous problems which have ever 
agitated the ages, with a philosophy of life simple 
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and perfect beyond all the laboured attainments of 
all the sages, with insight into the labyrinth of 
human nature by any other that I know of unap- 
proached, with a fulness of the moral and spiritual 
life in himself that made his soul a temple of God, 
pure as the holy of holies behind the awful veil. 
Yes, this is what, the more I ponder, the more I 
find — not in the Jesus of the Churches, not even 
in the Jesus of the whole of the Gospels — but in 
that Jesus of Nazareth, brother of our own, whom 
I trace as the source of all that is sweetest, purest, 
truest, noblest, in the Christianity of the Bible, 
and in the Christianity of the ecclesiastics through 
eighteen hundred years. 

Canon Farrar has written a noble life of Christ. 
With lofty instinct and true prophetic power he has 
selected the traits in the Gospel that show the true 
fulness of the measure of Christ, and has set them 
forth in colours vivid to attract and rejoice the eye. 
But he has not written the " Life of Christ ** that 
is to be. He has not removed the film of um'eality 
in miracle and portent that clouds the luminous 
xeality of Christ. He has not vindicated that 
great humanity from the abnormal admixture of 
Deity, which, under the plea of making this being 
both Man and God, produces a figure that is 
neither. I know not when the man shall arise, 
scholar, philosopher, prophet, who shall have skill 
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to write that book. Perhaps centuries may inter- 
vene. But it is my cherished hope, nay, almost 
my faith, that one day shall be published to the 
world the book in which shall be drawn Jesus, the 
Nazarene, pure man, with that divinity which is in 
all mankind, and that alone, but that nurtured 
through the years to that incomparable vitality 
and strength which have sufficed to deceive man- 
kind, and fill them with the dream that this was 
God Himself clad in the garb of human flesh. In 
that book it will be shown how Jesus, the simple, 
loving boy, increased in spiritual as in bodily 
stature. The dream of an initial perfection, leaving 
no scope for growth, will be dispelled. The build- 
ing up of the mighty soul in him will be traced 
even in the quiet home. The perpetual, steady 
enlarging of his spirit in contact with the good and 
the evil, the proud and scornful as well as the 
sorrowing and sinning, all through the wondrous 
ministry will find its record. It will be shown how 
every human touch, whether of the outcast woman 
or of the haughty rabbi, was nutriment to the 
development of his spirit. Above all, the line 
will be drawn distinct and deep between him the 
glorious human Son, and God the Eternal Father ; 
and so will be displayed, clear and shining for the 
blessing of mankind, the marvellous intimacy of 
communion with the uncreated heavenly Father to 
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which the created human spirit may attain, — a 
supreme lesson of the Christ to man which is 
irreparably destroyed, the moment it is alleged 
that he was aught save pure man as we are men, 
or was himself the God to whom he prayed. 

The question is often asked how Christianity, from 
such obscure beginnings, got the power to spread ; 
how from that little group of peasants it drew the 
force to traverse and subdue the world, and build 
an empire mightier than that of Eome upon 
Eome's ruins. Canon Farrar, with all orthodox 
writers, avers that the initial force for this vast 
conquest could only spring from the stupendous 
miracle of the resurrection. But surely that is a 
rash asseveration ! What, cannot you, who are 
orthodox, see in the Christ whom you make to be 
the Eternal God Himself, sufficient force of per- 
sonality to win a widening sway over the tribes of 
man, without the thaumaturgy of the bodily resur- 
rection to clench the power of his life and word ? 
If that be so, then I, — I, the poor heretic ; I, whom 
you charge with the denial of my Lord ; I, who call 
Jesus Christ a simple man, — I have more faith in 
the potency of his life and person, his word and 
wisdom, his devotion and his love, than you who 
call him Lord and God. For I am so impressed 
with the incomparable wisdom of his teaching, 
with the persuasiveness of his speech, with the 
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breadth of his sympathy, with the nobility of his 
example, with the perfectness of his devotion, 
above all with the unique and transcendent power 
that was in himself, that I count these enough to 
account for all the victory his name and fame have 
won, and ask no miracle beyond himself to explain 
how it is that the nations have flocked to his feet 
as the sheep are gathered to the shepherd. 

We must remember the race to which he be- 
longed, the people among whom he moved, the age 
in which he lived and died. And remembering 
these things, realizing the tone of thought and 
morals, and the level of wisdom and of faith which 
were contemporary with him, the utter simplicity 
and perfection of his maxims and his manners will 
fill us with amazement. 

Only too feebly does Canon Farrar, in the one 
passage which I shall permit myself to quote at 
length from him, sketch the consummate meaning 
of that which Christ taught by word, by deed, by 
every breath he drew : — 

<< The Faith of Christ," cries he, " was the Palingenesia — 
[the re-birth] — of the world. It came like the dawn of a new 
spring to nations 'effete with the drunkenness of crime.' 
The straggle was long and hard, but from the hour when 
Christ died " [say, rather, from the hour when Christ first 
opened his lips to teach] "began the death-knell to every 
Satanic tyranny and every tolerated abomination. . . . The 
work of Christ . . . expelled cruelty ; it curbed passion ; it 
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branded suicide ; it punished and repressed an execrable 
infanticide ; it drove the shameless impurities of heathen- 
dom into a congenial darkness. There was hardly a class 
whose wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued the gladiator ; 
it freed the slave ; it protected the captive ; it nursed 
the sick ; it sheltered the orphan ; it elevated the woman ; 
it shrouded as with a halo of sacred innocence the tender 
years of the child. In every region of life its ameliora- 
ting influence was felt. It changed pity from a vice into 
a virtue. It elevated poverty from a curse into a beatitude. 
It ennobled labour from a vulgarity into a dignity and a 
duty. It sanctified marriage from little more than a burden- 
some convention into little less than a blessed sacrament. 
It revealed for the first time the angelic beauty of a Purity 
of which men had despaired, and a Meekness at which they 
had utterly scoffed. It created the very conception of 
charity, and broadened the limits of its obligation from the 
narrow circle of a neighbourhood to the widest horizons of 
the race. And while it thus evolved the idea of Humanity 
as a common brotherhood, ... it cleansed the life and ele- 
vated the soul of each individual man. And in all lands 
where it has moulded the characters of its true believers, it 
has created hearts so pure, and lives so peaceful, and homes 
so sweet, that it might seem as though those angels who had 
heralded its advent had also whispered to every depressed 
and despairing sufferer among the sons of men, * Though ye 
have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove, that is covered with silver wings, and her feathers like 
gold.' " (Seventeenth Ed., vol. ii., p. 420.) 

Brethren ! have you really so little faith in the 
power of moral and spiritual force, that you must 
needs drag in miracles to the rescue ere you can 
believe that the man in whose bosom all that was 
gathered up — ay, and much more was gathered 
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there — could by the sheer power of that con- 
quering goodness win humanity to his side, and 
become the religious Master of the world ? 

And you, the Englishmen and Englishwomen 
of to-day, profess yourselves the disciples of this 
being, be he man or God. Let that controversy 
rest. They say that we who hold him pure and 
simple man are infidels. They utterly deny our 
claim to the Christian name. Well, let that be. 
Perhaps we have no claim. Perhaps we are in 
the wrong. Perhaps they are right who cry before 
the Christ, with Thomas in his passion of amaze- 
ment, " Ah ! my Lord and my God ! ** Let that 
be. You profess to be his disciples. You asseve- 
rate that he has the words of eternal life. And do 
ye the things that he said ? 

The things that he said ! Good heavens ! Dis- 
ciples of Christ? My God ! In the Temple ye cry, 
" Lord ! Lord ! " But in the home, in the shop, 
in the street, in the mart, — ^what heed pay ye 
there to his words ? Some much, some little, some 
none ! Christian people ! Christian England, with 
its jostling commerce marred and broken by its 
frauds, its drinking, its personal selfishness, and 
its fist lifted almost every day to smite, no man 
knows for what, some weakling prince of Asia or of 
Africa, and pour into his villages and fields the 
Christian civilization of iron and powder and blood ! 

K 
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Christian Europe^ each state with jealous eye upon 
its neighbour ; no statesman trusting his brother 
statesmen ; people hating people, and huge arma- 
ments glittering with flashing steel and gaudy 
banner, while the rich look on indifferent, and the 
poor groan beneath the tyranny ! Is it to account 
for THIS that you want your miracles ? Is this the 
consummation brought about in eighteen hundred 
years by God incarnate in the image of a man ? 

How long, Lord, how long? Once there 
breathed a brother of our own in whom dwelt that 
wise and lovely spirit which alone can cleanse the 
world, and lead it forward into the kingdom of 
God. Other men have caught glimpses of that 
spirit too, and laboured, and prayed, and died. 
But the great world with one voice has proclaimed 
that strong and gentle brother of ours the Mighty 
God, has doomed to eternal fires all who bowed not 
at his name, and then turned greedy to its lusts 
and wickedness. Lord ! multiply the men with 
somewhat of the spirit of thy wise, thy tender, thy 
loving Jesus ; and so still the cry of the oppressed, 
and hush the cruel clang of arms, and bring to 
earth at last the beautiful kingdom of heaven ! 
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The life and work of Jesus of Nazareth form the 
pivot of the world's history. From that life and 
work the world was brightened with a new light, 
and won a fresh impetus towards goodness and 
piety. There is no line of cleavage so clear and 
deep between the ancient and the modern as the 
brief day of the Nazarene*s career. How much of 
the strength, the wisdom, the virtue, the religion, 
that are now working in the human race have 
their source and fountain-head in him, no man can 
teU. 

But how much of that strength and wisdom, 
that virtue and religion, would have been lost if 
the Christ had not been followed by a Paul, that 
also can no man tell. All that we know would 
point to the conclusion that, had the evangelization 
of mankind been left to the twelve Apostles and 
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their friends who knew Jesus in the flesh, that 
evangelization would ultimately have been confined 
to the Jewish people. One more sect would have 
been added to Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
— a sect with a faith far more beautiful than any 
known before, but still a sect of Jews and. nothing 
more. Paul is the second founder of Christianity. 
Paul carried Christianity into the great world out- 
side the four boundaries of Palestine. If Paul had 
never lived, no man can say whether Christianity 
would ever have burst those narrow boimdaries. 
If Paul had never been changed from the fiery 
Pharisaic fanatic, breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Nazarene, 
into the ambassador of Christ to Asia, to Greece, 
to Bome, no man can say but Christianity might 
have been stamped out at its first kindling in the 
human breast, and the fame of Jesus have died 
when Jerusalem was given to the flames. 

Paul stands second on the roll of the mighty 
among men, and Canon Parrar, having written the 
biography of the one Son of Man who was greater 
than he, turned naturally to the memorials that 
survive of him and has told his story too. 

To say that the Life of Paul has been narrated 
by Canon Parrar, is to say that in some respects 
it has been narrated well. It has been narrated 
with great wealth of language, because Canon 
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Farrar cannot weave a narrative without brocading 
it with glistening gold and bestudding it with 
gleaming jewels. It has been narrated with rich 
adornment of various learning, because Canon 
Farrar is an industrious student, and gathers into 
what he writes much scholarship of Germany, of 
France, and even of the ancient East. But the 
book is on the whole, I fear, not conducive to a 
true apprehension of the career or the character of 
Paul. It does not, in my opinion, correctly repre- 
sent him or the battle he had to fight. It starts 
from an erroneous estimate, as I think, of those 
New Testament documents from which the history 
has to be derived. And so it draws a picture 
wrong in perspective, with untrue light and shade, 
and conveying a false conception of the greatest 
missionary preacher whom the world has ever 
seen. 

The error which vitiates this huge book of 
thirteen hundred pages is closely akin to the fault 
which we had to find with the author's *'Life of 
Christ.** There I ventured to charge Dr. Farrar 
with an unreasoning attribution of practical in- 
spiration to the four Evangelists, so that the great 
and startling divergences among them were ignored. 
Here I complain that he has given a credit which 
it does not deserve to the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles^ and has tried to harmonize it with Paul's 
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own statements in his authentic Letters, whereas 
it is impossible really to harmonize it with those 
Letters at all. 

Such a complaint requires elaboration and ex- 
planation. 

Canon Farrar does not refuse to admit that the 
Book of Acts is an Eirenicon; that is, that its 
main purpose was to reconcile two contending 
parties, for an Eirenicon means a document that 
makes for^ peace. Who then were the two con- 
tending parties? What did they contend about? 
Who was it that sought, by this Book of Acts, to 
reconcile them to each other ? How was the book 
adapted to such a purpose ? When was the effort 
made? 

The fact is that the recognition of these two 
contending parties and the part each played is 
the key to the understanding of the whole of the 
New Testament literature. It makes clear as noon- 
day much in Gospel, in Epistle, in Eevelation, as 
well as in the Book of Acts itself, which other- 
wise is altogether a puzzle and a bewilderment. 
Let us examine this matter to comprehend it if 
we can. 

When the cruel cross had done its work on the 
mortal frame of the Prophet of Nazareth, the dis- 
ciples who were left to fashion out the Church that 
was to be, had learnt the lessons that he strove to 
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teach by no means perfectly. They by no means 
understood the breadth of his evangel. They did 
not comprehend how it was life and spirit that he 
taught, a life and spirit that would free men utterly 
from all prescriptions of ritual and ceremony. 
They still were bound in the bondage of the old 
Jewish law. For them still gleamed the temple 
pinnacle, crown of the holiest spot on earth. For 
them still stood the high-priest of the Jewish 
cultus, divinely consecrated minister of God. For 
them still broke the Sabbath morning, a holier day 
than all the other six. For them still held the law 
of Moses the everlasting statutes of a pious life. 
For them still lived the Jewish people, a race 
chosen of Jehovah for redemption. Every rite and 
usage of the Church of Israel was sacred for them 
still ; and from the comparative freedom of the life 
they lived while Jesus led the way from village to 
village, they fell back into a scrupulous observance 
of the Levitical commandments, and an enforce- 
ment of them in their ancient rigour on all who 
took the name of Nazarene. James, the brother 
of the Lord, who stood for long at the head of the 
community of Nazarenes at Jerusalem, was austere 
even among the austere men of that capital, in his 
obedience to the letter of the law. It is said that 
he spent long hours in the Temple alone praying 
for the people, till his knees grew as hard as 
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camels* knees. He wore no wool. He never shaved 
his head. He eat no flesh and drank no wine. 
Nazarene as he was — follower and preacher of 
Jesus, his brother — ^yet all Jerusalem held him in 
honour, and he alone among men was permitted to 
enter the holy of holies beside the high-priest him- 
flelf. Such traditions are doubtless full of exagger- 
ation; yet they show how close akin must have 
been that first Christian community in Jerusalem 
to but one more sect of Jews. They thought that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah promised in 
ancient prophecy: the Pharisees and their disciples 
thought that the Messiah was yet to come. The 
Christians expected Jesus to return riding on 
clouds of glory : the Jews expected Jehovah to 
send some other being to inaugurate the Messianic 
reign. Such was the difference between them, and, 
with many of the Nazarenes, that was all. 

Such a Christianity could not live, could not 
spread, could not redeem the world. No doubt it 
shaped the lives of such as came under it to good- 
ness and to piety. No doubt the gentle love of 
Jesus, and his spirit of happy trust, found some 
reflection in that little community there in Jerusa- 
lem. But such a Christianity was doomed to die. 
It was in bondage to the letter of the Jewish law ; 
and with the destruction of Jewish temple and 
Jewish ritual, it must have been destroyed as well. 
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How, then, did Christianity survive, and not 
alone survive, but spread as a mighty conflagration 
over the nations of the earth, consuming lusts and 
lies, and purifying the air for faith, and hope, and 
love? 

There are indications that already very early 
there were some in the community who were for a 
broader and freer interpretation of the new religion 
than that favoured by James and by Peter, by 
John and the apostolic company at large. But all 
the broader and freer movement in the Church 
seemed likely to be choked and smothered in its 
birth, till that extraordinary man joined the Chris- 
tian ranks who is known to all posterity as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Paul, the Tarsian, was a man of such penetrating 
intellectual power as would mould to new and vivid 
meanings any system of philosophy or theology 
with which he had to do. Brought up a Pharisee, 
he breathed into the formal Pharisaic doctrine a 
life and meaning which those dry bones had not 
had in them for many a bygone year. He hun- 
gered and thirsted after righteousness, if ever man 
did. The old law, and the Talmud, and the 
Babbis, and the scribes all told him that if he 
would keep every jot and tittle of the Levitical 
commandments, he should have the peace of Je- 
hovah in his soul. And no Jew, from Damascus to 
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Alexandria, from Babylon to Eome, strove in more 
dire earnest than he to keep those punctilious rules^ 
No passover did he ever fail to keep. No stroke of 
labour ever broke for him the solemn sabbath. No 
sacrifice of duty or of supererogation did he ever 
fail to make. A Hebrew of the Hebrews, a Phari- 
see of Pharisees, the eighth day circumcised, ob- 
serving every precept which by hearing or by 
reading he could gather up, he sought the peace 
that comes of a life at one with God. 

But it all failed him. It did no good. The 
peace never came. The restless fever beat and 
burned and throbbed in his veins, and the longing, 
the yearning, the passionate desire was not re- 
lieved. The great hunger was not appeased. The 
fiery thirst was not slaked. And he bound on 
more obligations, offered more sacrifices, searched 
his days for some law that he was breaking, and 
added ever accumulated zeal to his eager search 
for the peace of God. 

Then there came to the ears of this zealot of the 
Law news of a sect, sprung up in the very heart of 
Israel itself, who were preaching the Messiahship 
of a convicted felon, of one who had been con- 
demned to death by the holy men who sat in 
Moses' seat, of one who had been executed on the 
cross of the robber, the deserter, or the slave. 
What blasphemy was this against the sacred pro- 
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mises of Jewry! Surely here was cause enough 
why Jehovah delayed the day of Israel's blessing. 
Here was reason enough why even minutest Phari- 
saic cleanliness could bring no peace while such 
a plague-spot festered on the very bosom of the 
chosen nation. 

So the Tarsian threw himself with all the energy 
of his nature into the grim work of persecution. 
These Nazarenes (as though any good thing could 
come out of Nazareth !) must be stamped out of 
Israel. They must be made, each man and woman 
and child, to renounce the name of this Jesus 
whom they followed, or they must be with fire and 
sword exterminated. The dark-eyed Eabbi, in all 
the hot fervour of his early manhood, joined him- 
self to the persecutors in Jerusalem; and then 
took commission from the Sanhedrim to journey 
to Damascus and bring in chains the men and 
women who there were polluted with the Nazarene 
heresy. 

Yet as he journeyed that long desert way, none 
round about him but such mean attendants as 
could in no wise enter into the enthusiastic aspira- 
tions which animated his every project, his great 
heart could not but ponder on the serene and noble 
courage with which he had seen the Nazarenes go 
out to face their death. His mighty soul could not 
but be troubled, remembering the martyr-faces 
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shining as with the light of heaven ere the heavy 
stone struck atid marred the image of the living 
God. In the wild turmoil of active persecution all 
questioning thoughts had been thrust aside, and 
there had been a certain satisfaction in feeling that 
this stem work was in vindication of the outraged 
faith of Israel. But now — now long days beneath 
the fervid sun, long nights under the gaze of the 
searching stars, wrought strangely with the spirit 
of this man, and he could not put away the 
troublous doubts that flitted athwart his brain. 
Suppose that that were the true Christ, that cruci- 
fied peasant whom the Nazarenes preached, and 
loved, and died for with so strange a light in their 
dying eyes. Surely there was beauty in the gospel 
of love which they said that he proclaimed ! surely 
there was might in him that he could inspire men 
and women with so great a faith and so indomitable 
a courage ! Suppose, after all, he tvere the Christ, 
the Messiah predicted of old ! The cross was 
indeed a stumbling-block. Yet had not the pro- 
phet told of one despised and rejected among men ? 
Suppose he were the Christ, — then was he, Paul, 
fighting against God, resisting the redemption of 
Israel, siding with the men of stony heart who had 
slain the prophets of old. 

And the hot sun flared and the cold stars 
gleamed as day and night followed one on the 
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other through that long, lonely journey. And the 
conflict in the bosom of the Tarsian waxed fiercer 
every hour, till he longed that he were already at 
Damascus, that by throwing himself .into his stem 
activity he might cut from his heart these distract- 
ing, tormenting doubts ; — when, lo ! even as he 
drew near the walls of the great city of bazaars, or 
perhaps after he had passed within its gates, under 
the great excitement of his mind, by some sudden 
convulsion of the soul, the conviction was borne in 
upon him with irresistible power that Jesus of 
Nazareth was indeed the Messiah, that those 
whom he had persecuted to the death were the 
only true sons of Israel, that henceforth his own 
life and strength and genius must be given to 
preaching that Gospel of " Christ crucified *' from 
which till that moment he had turned away with 
unbounded and amazed abhorrence. 

We all know the account of that momentous 
conversion which Christendom has accepted. But 
of blaze of preternatural light, of speech of Jesus 
from the skies, of the company that attended him 
all stricken down, of rising up blinded by the 
lightning of God, of appointment made by vision 
with Ananias, Paul himself in his own undoubted 
testimony has no word to tell us ; and in the Book 
of Acts it is told three times, each time in a dif- 
ferent and contradictory form. We are, therefore, 
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left, and must be left for ever, to conjecture without 
hope of answer. All that Paul himself says is, '* It 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me." And with 
that we have to be content. But the important 
thing is that from that day Paul was a disciple of 
the Christ ; from that day he never faltered in his 
allegiance to his living Lord in heaven. 

For our immediate purpose, however, the point 
which needs stress is this : that Paul, once Chris- 
tian, by no means stayed where the other Christians 
were. He went beyond them now as far as he had 
lagged behind them hitherto. He caught up the 
whole spirit of the Christ as they who had had 
his daily companionship month after month, nay, 
as he who had nestled at the same mother's breast, 
had never caught it. Strenuous as till now he had 
been for every tittle of the law, now he sprang 
into a spiritual freedom in which all those ancient 
precepts were to him no more than beggarly 
elements. John and Peter circumcised each con- 
vert as they won him. James passed his days in 
the temple of his nation; and hardened his very 
skin with kneeling at the holy shrine. For Paul 
circumcision and temple«alike had lost their mean- 
ing. Circumcision! ''In Christ," he cried, ''is 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision." Temple ! 
" Ye," proclaimed he, " are the temple of the living 
God." And so, at one bound, Paul was once more 
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separated from the primitive Apostles in his con- 
ception of the Christ and his work almost as much 
as when, breathing against them threatenings and 
slaughter, he had chased their followers from 
Jerusalem. 

Thus sprang up the two parties, the under- 
standing of which is so necessary to any true 
historical understanding of the whole of the New 
Testament. For Peter and the Petrine disciples 
Christ had not removed the Law, had not broken 
down the barrier between Jew and Gentile, had not 
disturbed the high authority of those who sat in 
Moses' seat ; and every convert must pass through 
the gate of the Law ere he could be recognized a 
citizen of the New Jerusalem. For Paul and the 
Pauline disciples Christ had abrogated the Law, 
and aU men were to be bidden stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. It 
was a great chasm which no words of compromise 
could bridge. The story of early Christianity is as 
much the story of the struggle of the parties hold- 
ing these two divergent principles, as it is of the 
struggle of either of them with Judaism or with 
heathenism. 

And the great controversy tinges every book of 
the New Testament. Paul's own great letters to 
the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Eomans, 
are at least as much occupied with it as with any 
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contention against the idolatries which preceded, 
in Asia, in Greece, in Eome, the introduction of 
Christianity. Each Gospel espouses a side, and 
unconsciously draws the Master from a Petrine or 
a Pauline point of view. Matthew is mainly for the 
venerable Law. Luke is mainly for breaking the 
Law down. Mark is poised between the two. Eeve- 
lation comprises attacks of passionate vehemence 
against the Pauline position. The so-called Epistle 
of James is a direct answer to the Epistle to the 
Eomans. The Book of Acts, written when already 
the controversy was dying down, and a great 
Catholic Church was slowly rising on the founda- 
tions laid by Paul and those laid by Peter also, is 
an elaborate attempt to smooth away the antago- 
nism from the ecclesiastical records of Peter and of 
Paul, and to represent that after all they were very 
nearly at one. 

And it has been so successful in this great scheme, 
that for nearly eighteen hundred years Christendom 
has overlooked the multitudinous proofs that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles and the Apostles of the 
Jews preached Christ after mutually antagonistic 
fashion ; and it has been reserved for the scholars 
of the last fifty years to restore to our knowledge 
the true Peter who shrank from the daring Gospel 
of Paul, and the true Paul who rebuked Peter to 
his face. 
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It is a faint acknowledgment that the author of 
Acts may have had some aim of this conciliatory 
nature, when Canon Farrar does not absolutely 
refuse to grant that this book is an Eirenicon. 
But Canon Farrar treats the book as none the less 
a faithful record of facts as they occurred and 
speeches as they were delivered, and so doing he 
renders his own book useless for all true historical 
purposes. 

That the Book of Acts is not such a faithful 
record he may see who, without determination that 
he will force the two to agree at all costs, compares 
the opening chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians 
with what should be the corresponding passages in 
the alleged biography. In that wonderful letter to 
the recreant disciples in Galatia — all aglow with a 
sacred vehemence against the perverters of the 
Gospel, who were enticing them back into bondage 
to the law — Paul tells in concisest language the 
story of the crucial period of his life. How does 
that autobiography, glowing from the hand of the 
man himself, tally or contrast with the narrative 
of the Book of Acts ? According to the man's own 
account, converted by the stroke of God, immedi- 
ately he conferred not with flesh and blood; 
according to Acts, straightway he conferred with 
Ananias, and then with Peter. According to Gala- 
tians : " Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
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which were Apostles before me, but I went into 
Arabia ; " according to Acts, he forthwith preached 
a few days at Damascus, and then sped to Jeru- 
salem. According to Galatians : " Then after three 
years I went up to Jerusalem ; '* according to Acts, 
he went there after, perhaps, three days. According 
to Galatians, besides Peter, "other of the Apostles 
saw I none, save James the Lord's brother ; " ac- 
cording to Acts, he moved freely among all the 
disciples, and joined the Apostles in their preach- 
ing. According to Galatians : " I was unknown by 
face unto the Churches of Judaea which were in 
Christ ; " according to Acts, his face must have 
been almost as familiar to them as that of Peter 
himself. According to Galatians, only ''fourteen 
years after, I went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas by revelation" of God ; according to Acts, 
he went by commission of the Church at Antioch. 
According to Galatians, he finally went forth to 
his great mission among the Gentiles, no demand 
made of him by the old Apostles, save that he 
should remember the poor of Jerusalem ; according 
to Acts, they laid it on him also, and he agreed, 
that he should teach all men to abstain, not from 
impure lusts alone, but from meat offered to idols, 
from things strangled, and from blood. The full 
force of these startling divergencies cannot in one 
Lecture be expounded ; suffice it, that none who had 
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not a foregone theory to bolster up, could for a 
moment believe them reconcilable; and that on 
the face of them they hopelessly discredit the Book 
of Acts as a source of authentic history. 

The fact is that the true, heroic Paul, of whom 
we catch those few priceless glimpses in his im- 
mortal letters^ the Paul who broke asunder every 
bond of formalism, and carried the free spirit of 
the Christ through the lands far and wide ; the 
Paul who wrote of charity as never man wrote 
before or since; the Paul who cried aloud to be 
delivered from the body of this death; the Paul 
who preached Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness ; 
the Paul who cried "Abba, Father," and pro- 
claimed men heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ ; 
— this Paul, mightiest save one on all the canvas 
of history, does not appear in Acts. Instead of 
him we have a man, now indeed rising to the 
height of the Apostle of Christ, but now sinking 
down to the level of a compromiser, a forswearer of 
his principles, a weak, temporizing, superstitious 
Jew. This ancient book takes all the fine lines' 
out of the face of Paul, that tell of conflict and of 
character built up out of mighty victories hewn 
from the rock of principle. It moulds Paul in deed, 
in attitude, in word, till you cannot teU him from 
Peter; and these two men, each marked with r 
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rugged individuality by which in life you could 
pick him out of a thousand, appear smoothed 
down to conformity in shape and size and tone 
as complete as though they might be two glass 
pebbles cut to fit one pair of spectacles. 

The Book of Acts, by way of conciliating those 
who were of Paul and those who were of Peter 
also, if it tells a striking incident of one, always 
parallels it with a striking incident of the other 
too. If Paul converted the Gentile, Sergius 
Paulus, Peter first converted the Gentile, Corne- 
lius. If Peter and his comrades were delivered by 
an angel from their prison, Paul and Silas were 
set free from their dungeon by a miraculous earth- 
quake. If Peter's shadow worked supernatural 
cures, so did the apron or handkerchief of Paul. 
If Paul struck blind impious Elymas, the sorcerer, 
Peter struck dead lying Ananias. If Paul healed 
a cripple at Lystra, Peter cured a lame beggar 
at the Beautiful Gate of the temple. And so 
forth to the end of the chapter. This book was 
conscientiously written in perfect conformity with 
the notions of hterary morality current in the 
second century, from which there is every reason to 
suppose it dates. But to go to it for sober history 
is as wise as to go to a book of nursery rhymes for 
the principles of astronomy. 

The real Paul was infinitely nobler than the Paul 
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of Acts. Again and again does the Paul of Acts 
pursue conduct of which the Paul who wrote to 
the Corinthians and the Eomans would have been 
utterly incapable. He who in his letters repudiates 
all subjection to any human apostolate, in Acts 
accepts^ at the dictation of a council, conditions of 
admission to the Christian community utterly sub- 
versive of the whole principle for which he lived 
and wrought. He who in his letters spurns cir- 
cumcision as a rite that Christ has utterly done 
away, in the Acts is himself the apostle of circum- 
cision. He who in his own Epistles will yield, 
no, not an inch, when principle is in question, in 
the Acts flings his principles to the winds, and 
submits himself to the most elaborate Jewish rites, 
to escape the danger of a mob. He who in his 
Epistles is the very mirror and norm of unflinching 
truthfulness, in the Acts has recourse to the miser- 
able device of pretending that it is because he 
preaches the resurrection of the dead that he has 
been called in question, in order that by that lie he 
may win the Pharisees to side with him against 
the Sadducees. 

No! Paul was a more royal being than the 
worthy writer of the Book of Acts could under- 
stand — a more royal being, I fear, than most men 
in this age of compromise, pretence, and shiftiness 
can understand. The great revelation of the hbert 
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that is in Christ once flashed by the power of God 
athwart his mighty soul, never for thirty years of 
incomparable missionary labour did he flag or 
waver in the work he had set before him to do. 

Let us bid farewell to the well-meaning com- 
piler of the Book of Acts, who has missed the mark 
in delineating the great hero of the second founda- 
tion of Christianity; and bid farewell to Canon 
Farrar, too, who has missed the mark of setting 
Paul, as he was, before the generation of to-day, 
because he has indiscriminately followed Acts ; and 
let us strive, in conclusion, to view the true Paul, 
to follow his career, to comprehend his character, 
to estimate the work that he achieved. 

Of his career, indeed, little do we know, since 
to the Book of Acts we can only go for information 
with the utmost caution and reserve. But that 
his missionary toils were on the most stupendous 
scale, and were pursued in the teeth of difficulties 
which might well have quenched a stout heart's 
courage, — thus much those four letters, which no 
sober critic has ever denied to be from his mighty 
pen, abundantly suffice to prove. Forced by the 
stinging sarcasms of his enemies to commend him- 
self, with what a rush of words does he sum up 
the woes and perils he has passed through! Of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once stoned, 
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thrice shipwrecked, a night and a day tossed help- 
less on the waves; perils of waters, of robbers, perils 
from Jews, from Gentiles, perils of the city, of the 
wilderness, perils of the sea, of false brethren ; 
weariness, painfulness, watchings, hmiger, thirst, 
fastings, cold, and nakedness : such is the record 
of his days. And besides all this the daily care, the 
care of all the Churches, — Churches scattered over 
a thousand miles of hostile country; Churches 
hewn as it were out of heathendom ; Churches of 
the wild Gaels, of the cultured Greeks; Churches 
where Jews lay in wait to snare him, where pagans 
pressed in to scoff; worst of all, where Nazarenes, 
Christians, emissaries from James, from Peter, 
from John, or at any rate unchecked by them, 
sought to upset his labour, to wean men from him, 
to discredit his apostleship. Who can wonder that 
now and again his anger burst forth in impetuous 
torrents, streaming like burning lava down the 
volcano's side ? At Corinth he hears of the defec- 
tion of his converts in Galatia ; at Ephesus news 
reaches him of the feuds and rivalries at Corinth. 
Barnabas himself is carried away by dissimulation 
at Antioch. Again and again Paul seems to stand 
alone against the world, — he who carries his life 
in his hand, who would die a hundred times a day 
to save a single soul in Europe or in Asia, whose 
heart melts with a fervour of love next in the a^ f^ 
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of all the love which the world has known to that 
love which wept over Jerusalem, "How often would 
I have gathered you as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! *' 

Paul has always been quoted as the great 
preacher of Faith ; and rightly so. But the Pro- 
testant theology, pretending to be built up upon 
his teaching, is one huge misunderstanding of all 
for which day by day he poured out the very life- 
blood of his soul. Faith with him was no mere 
profession of a creed, no mere apprehension of a 
tissue of dogmas theological; it was a burning 
truth flaming in his soul. For him Christ was no 
theory, no scheme of salvation nicely balanced ; he 
was the living power of Go4, which had caught this 
apostle up in the glory of rapturous revelation and 
permeated every fibre of his being with the might 
of a transcendent love. And so even faith was for 
him and on his lips second to sacred love itself. 
Faith and hope and love, — now, says he, these 
three abide, but the greatest of these is love. 

They who narrow the Gospel down to fine points 
of orthodoxy and strive to press all men into the 
pattern of their creed, and then profess that they 
are the true disciples of Paul, exhibit a curious 
spectacle. Paul's own elaborations of theology 
were the strivings of a mind labouring to enclose in 
speech thoughts too great for words, and emotions 
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that surged up against the barriers of language. 
His definitions and his periods were never meant 
as fetters to men in whom Christ lived ; and if any 
could rise to larger and loftier expression, Paul 
would have been first to rejoice at the broader 
truth. Once for all he had burst the chains of all 
orthodoxies. He was the arch-heretic of his time 
and people, — heretic not only to the Jews who 
rejected Christ, but heretic feared and disliked and 
opposed even by Peter and James and John, pillar- 
apostles, as he calls them, of the Christian com- 
munity at Jerusalem. He broke loose from every 
ceremonial restraint of the venerated law of Israel. 
He trampled the whole ritual of the priests and 
scribes beneath his feet. He tore down the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile, and faced, for Christ's 
sake, the shuddering horror of men who, in their 
timorous piety, deemed him steeped in unspeakable 
uncleanness. 

The work which Paul did was to save the spirit 
of the Gospel of Jesus, which, so far as we can see, 
might have perished with Jerusalem, but for him, 
in the lurid fires of conquering Titus. He planted 
that Gospel, enlarged from the form in which the 
primitive Apostles held it, in all the great capitals 
of Asia and of Europe. He gave it scope, breath, 
freedom ; and he fused into it his own mighty 
power of faith and love till he had made of it a 
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heritage for the modem world. If Christ be the 
mediator through whom mankind has come to God, 
Paul has been the mediator through whom nine- 
tenths of Christendom have come to Christ. 

And the world has never ceased to have need 
of apostles of righteousness like glorious Paul. 
Wherever the blow is struck for freedom of thought 
and supremacy of conscience, there breathes the 
spirit of Paul. "Wherever the spirit is loved more 
than the letter, and tradition gives way to the 
breath of the Holy Ghost, there beats the heart of 
Paul. Wherever bonds are bound around men's 
minds, wherever iniquity sits in high places, 
wherever the dead letter crushes men beneath its 
superincumbent weight, there the flash of Paul's 
gleaming eye, and the thrill of Paul's pleading 
voice, and Paul's intrepidity and faith and love, are 
needed to redeem suffering humanity. 
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Baron de HauUeville. With a preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

BENT, y, Theodore,— GemoSL I How the Republic Rose and Fell. 
With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

BLUNT, The Ven, Archdeacon.— T\iA Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons. Preached in Scarborough and in Cannes. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

BLUNT, Wilfred .S".— The Future of Islam. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

BONWICK, y,, E,R,G.S,—'S?YTeLmid Facts and Fancies. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. Large post 8vo, 
lor. 6d. 

BOUVERIE-PUSEY, S, E, ^.—Permanence and Evolution. 
An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types. 
Crown 8yo, 5j. 

BOJVEN, H, C,y -^.^.—Studies in English. For the use of Modem 
Schools. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. 8vo, is, 

BRIDGE TT, Rev, T, ^.—History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, i&r. 

BRODRICK, the Hon, G, C— Political Studies. Demy 8yo, 14J. 

BROOKE, Rev. S, ^.— Life and Letters of the Late Rev. F. "WT. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson's Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel 
Portrait, 'js, 6d, 
II. Library Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, 12S. 
III. A Popular Edition. In i vol., 8vo, 6s, 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. A New Volume of 
Sermons, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, p. 6d, 
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BROOKE^ Rev, S. A.^-continued. 

Tho Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

Theology in the English Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5j. 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Sermons. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Sermons. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, $s, 

BROOKE, W. a, il/:^.— The Public ^BVorship Regulation 
Act. "With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Six Privy Council Judgments.— 1850-72- Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 9J. 

BROWN, Rev. J, Baldwin, iP.^.— The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

IDoctrine of Annihilation in the Light of thcf Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, zr. 6^. 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

BROWNy J, Croumbte, LL.D, — Rehoisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the Ccvennes,' and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

The Hydrology of Southern Africa. Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 

BROWN, S, Borton, B,A.—The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8vo, &s. 

BROWNE, W, R.—The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. NoRRis, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BURCKHARDT, Jacob,— ^\iQ Civilization of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Authorized translation, by S. G. C. 
Middlemore. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2\s, 

BURTON, Mrs, Richard.— TliQ Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. Cheaper Edition in one volume. Large post 
8vo, lOr. 6d, 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin <ir.— -His Life and letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. H. Blackburne Daniell, 
M. A 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 24r. 

CARPENTER, Dr. Phillip P. -His Life and W^ork. Edited by 
his brother, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *J5, 6d, 
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CARPENTER, W, B,, LL,D., M,D„ F.R,S,, ^A:.— The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, izr. 

CERVANTES,^T\ie Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 
1608. By A. J. DuFFiELD. With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 4zr. 

CHEYNE, Rev, T. A^— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo, 25J. 

CZ^/^^^7'. — Elements of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figures. Crown Svo, 4J. 6d, 

CLAYDEN, P, ^.—England under Lord Beaconsfleld. The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 ^o 
the beginning of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, ids, 

CLODDy Edward, F,R.A.S.--The Childhood of the ^BVorld : a 

Simple Account of Man in Eai-ly Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Ninth Thousand. 
Crown Svo, 5J. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is, 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown Svo, 6s, 

COGHLANy J, CoUy Z>.Z?.— The Modern Pharisee and other 
Semaons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, *is, 6d, 

yCOLERIDGE, .Janr.— Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 
St. Mary. A New Edition. Illustrated. Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her 
Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
*js,6d. 

Collects Exemplified. Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of " A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels." Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown Svo, ^s, 

COLLINS, Mortimer,— TliB Secret of Long Ulfe. Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

CONNELL, A, A^— Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown Svo, y, 6d, 
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COOKEi Prof,/, P.— Scientific Culture. Crown 8vo, is, 

COOPER, H, 7.— The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
.^Esthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, \s, 6ii, 

COEFIELD, Pro/., il/.Z>.— Health. Crown 8vo, dr. 

CO/iY, Wilh'am.—K Guide to Modern English History, Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo, 9J. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15X. 

CORY, Col, Arthur,— TYiQ Eastern Menace. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

COTTERILL, H, B,—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry- 
Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

COURTNEY, W, Z.— The Metaphysics of John Stuart MiU. 
Crown Svo, 5^. (id, 

COX, Rev, Sir George W., M.A,, Bart,—K History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War- 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36^. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, i6j. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of 
tiie subsequent History to the present time. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 7^. 6d, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown Svo, 6s» 

School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps. Fcap, 
Svo, 3J. 6d. 

The Great Persian "War from the History of Herodotus- 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. ()d, 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Crown Svo, gj. 

COX, Rev, Sir G. W,, M.A,, Barf., and /ONES, Eustace Hinton,^ 
Popular Romapces of the Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in I vol. Crown Svo, 6j. 

COX, Rev, Samuel, — Sal va tor Mundi ; or. Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men ? Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6j. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
Demy Svo, 15J. 

CRAUFURD, A, ZT.— Seeking for Light : Sermons. Crown Svo, 5/. 

CRAVEN, Mrs, — ^A Year's Meditations. Crown Svo, 6j. 

CRA WFURD, (9ja/fl/ar.— Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6r« 
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CROZIER, John Beatiu, Jlf.B.—The Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post 8yo, ys. 6d. 

DALTON, Rev. John Neale^ M,A,, ^.A^.— Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. " Britannia." Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

DAVIDSON, Rev, Samuel, D.D„ ZZ.Z>.— The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf . A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo, loj. (>d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Crown 8vo. 

DA VIDSON, Thomas.-— The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

DA VIES, Rev, J, L., i?/.^.— Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

DAWSON, Geo,, M.A, — Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 65, 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscoimt Sirat/ord.—'VIYiY am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 

DESPREZ, Phillip S., ^./?.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

DIDON, Rev, AzM^r. — Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by Rosa Corder. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5^. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ. Z>.—Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, I2J. 

Studies in Literature, 1 789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 6s, 

DREIVRY, G. 0,, M.D,—i:iie Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

DREIVRY, G, O., M.D., and BARTLETT, H. C, /%.Z>.— Gup and 
Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, is, 6d. 
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DUFFIELD^ A. y.—Don Quixote : his Critics and Commen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A handy book for general readers. 
Crown Svo, 3^. dd, 

DU MONCEL^ Counf,—Tlie Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

EDGEWORTHy F, K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 

EDIS^ Robert JV,, F.S.A., ^/r.— Decoration and Furniture of 
ToTWH Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page illustrations and numerous Sketches. Second Edition. 
Square 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Kducational Code of the Prussian Nation, in Its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
3J. 6d, 

John Amos Comenius : his Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. 3J. ()d. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
3J. 6d, 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DOBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 'js, 6d, 

ELSDALE, Henry, — Studies In Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

ELYOTf Sir Tkomas.—lihe Boke named the Gouemour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 153 1 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 
50X. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2S, 

EVANS, Mark.—TYiQ Story of Our Father's I-ove, told to 
Children. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, 6d, 
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EVANS, Afark.'^continuid. 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Honse-« 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptui-es. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4j. 6d, 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6d. 
each. 

♦^* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 

now ready. 

FELJCIN, H. -^.—Technical Kducation In a Saxon Town- 
Published for the Citjr and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education, Demy 8vo, 2J. 

FLOREDICE, W. ZT.— A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 5j. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 25T. 

FORMBYi Rev. Henry, — Ancient Rome and Its Connection 
w^ith the Christian Religion : An Outline of the History 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
£z lor. ; roxburgh half-morocco, £z 12s, 6(1, 

ERASER, Z)(7«flA/.— Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from is, gd, to 
2 J. 3^/. per Rupee. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

FRISWELL, y, //a/«.— The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GARDINER, Samuel R,, and J, BASS MULLINGER, Jlf.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, gs, 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—Qusitre Bras, Ligny, and "Waterloo. A 

Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1 8 15. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

GARDNER, J,, il/.Z>.— Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, \s, 

GEBLER, Karl J^«.— Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, 
from Authentic Sources. Translated with the sanction of the 
Author, by Mrs. George Sturge. Demy 8vo, 12.5, 

GEDDES, James, — History of the Administration of John do 
'Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623-1654. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15J. 
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GENNAy E, — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being sonn 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 
8vo, 2J. 6^. 

. GEORGE J Henry. — Progress and Poverty : an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7j. 6d^ 

GILBERT, Mrs, — Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, *J5, 6d, 

GLOVER, F.y ^.^.— Kxempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2J. 

GODWIN, William.— riiQ Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q,C,, M,P,— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

GOOLf ENOUGH, Commodore J, (7.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait, Square 8vo, 5j. 

♦^* Also a Libraiy Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 

Portrait. Square post 8vo, 14J. 

GOSSE, Edmund ff^.— Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. Large post 8vo, I2j. 

GOULD, Rev, S, Baring, M.A.—The Vicar of Morwensto^o^r : a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, los. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, Js, 6d. 

GOWAN, Major ^ Walter E.—A, Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6j.j 

GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and SociaL Demy 8vo, 12s, 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.— The Gospel of the Divine Life : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen ^World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

GkUNER, i^.Z. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon. F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 
7J. (id, ' * 
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GURNEY, Rev, Archer,— ^NoT^^ of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

IIAECKELy Prof, Ernst,— *TYie History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lank ester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 32X. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32X. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IIalf-Crown Series : — 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True "Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
i3y the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

Kngllsh Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

I^ndon Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HALLECK^S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter, 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 38^. 

IIARTINGTON, The Right Hon, the Marquis of, JJ/;/>— Klection 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown Svo, 3^. 6(/. 

JJAWEIS, Rev, H, R., J/.^.—Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— ^The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Arro^svs in the Air, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, Ss, 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. 
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HAWEIS, Rev, H, H,, M, A, --continued, 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, 6d, 

HAWKINS^ Edwards Comerford, — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

HA YES, A, If., yunr, — New Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

HELLWALD, Baron F, ^^.— The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. "With Map. Large post 

8V0, 12S, 

HINTON, ^.— The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations betw^een Organic and Inorganic Worlds. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. dd. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £fi 6s, 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post.8vo, 1 2 J. 6d, 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by 
C. H. Hinton. Crown 8vo, Ss, 6d, 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, u. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GuLL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d, 

HOOPER, il/flry-— Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 
£legance and £conomy. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

£ very-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, $s, 

HOPKINS, Ellice,— IMe and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, sx. 6</. 
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HORNER^ The Afisses.-^VIaHsja in Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

Vou I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. lOf. 6d, 
Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. 5^. 

HOSPITALIER^ -ff.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. With 17c 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

HUGHES^ //^«ry.— The Redemption of the ^U'orld. Crown 8vo, 
3J. td, 

ffULL, Edmund C. /. — The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, 6s, 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E., /P.C.Z.— The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

HUTTONy Arthury M.A.—'Tlie Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

JENKINS, E,, and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 6s, 

JENKINS, Rev, R, C, M,A,—T:Yie Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

JENNINGS, Mrs, ra«^Az«.— Rahel : Her Life and Letters. 
With a Portrait from the Painting by Dafhnger. Square post 
Svo, 7j. 6d, 

JERVIS, Rev, W, Ifenlejf.^The Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, i8r. 

JOEL, L, — A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, \2s, 

JOHNSTONE, C. R, i^/. .4.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

JONCOURT, Madame Marie </«?.— ^Wholesome Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 
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yONES, C. ^.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JONES, Lucy, — Puddings and Sweets ; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2j. dd, 

yOYCE, P, W,, LL.D,t etc,—0\^ Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M,, ^.':^.— Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

KAY, yoseph.—YtQQ Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a.— Qf the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6j. ; or vellum, 7j. td. The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2j. dd. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, IJ. ; cloth boards, red edges, is, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

♦(,♦ All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C— Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Kpigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 1 5 J. 

KEENER, Dr, ^.—Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
Translation edited by W. Ogle, M. A., M.D. With Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, 91. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev, i".— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 

KIDD, yoseph, M,D,—ThB La\vs of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

KINAHAN, G, Henry, M,R,/,A,—rChe Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 
Svo, I5r. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, iRf.Z).— The Perfect Way in Diet A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown Svo, 2J. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, iRf.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

Svo, I2X. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo, *js, 6d. 

True ^Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. Grown SvOj 2f. 6d.-^ 
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KNIGHT^ Professor W^.— Studies In Philosophy and Literature. 
Large Post 8vo, 7j. (yti, 

KNOXf Alexander ^.— The New Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. Large crown 8vo, lOf. 6^/. 

LAURIE^ S. S, — The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

LEEy Rev, F, G?., Z^.C.Z.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 151. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon,— K Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

LINDSAY, W. Lauder, Af.D.— Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32J. 

Vol. I. — ^Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Wi//^r.— The Hope of the "World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown Svo, 5x. 

LONSDALE, Margaret, — Sister Dora : a Bi<^raphy. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2j. td, 

LORIMER, Peter, Z>.Z>.— John Knox and the Church of Kng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy Svo, I2J. 

John ^U'iclif and his English Precursors. By Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo, ioj. 6</. 

LOWDER, Charles,-'^ Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa.*' 
Sixth Edition. Large crown Svo. With Portrait. 7^. 6</. 

MACHIAVELLI, NiccoH, The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, dr. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander,— 'Row^ India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's work in India. Small crown Svo, 25, 

MACNAUGHT, Rev, J?^-*«.— Goena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy Svo, 141. 

MAGNUS, ^rj.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the EngUsh Exodus. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

MAIR, R, S,, M,D,, F,R,C,S.E,—T:he Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d, 

MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal,— THiQ True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown Svo, 5^. 
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MARKHAM^ Capt. Albert Hastings, R.JV.-—Tlie Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the A/ert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbjom 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, idr. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4J. dd, 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude,— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

McGRATH, Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH, M,A, — Theo tokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, is, 6d, 

MERRITT, -filiiry.— Art-Criticism and Romance. With Re- 
collections and 23 Illustrations in eau-foiie, by Anna Lea 
Merritt. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 25^. 

MILLER, Edward, — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
*js, 6d, 

MILNE, James, — Tables of Kxchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from is, Zd, to 
2J. 3a. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £2 2s, 

MINCHIN, J, a— Bulgaria since the War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

MOCKLER, -ff.— A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W. Nassau, Jl/:^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7^. dd, 

MORELL,y. ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MORSE, E, S„ Fh,D,—YiTS\. Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

MUNRO, Major-Gen, Sir Thomas, Bart,, K,C,B,, Governor of Madras, 
— Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., CLE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30J. 

NELSON, J, H„ M,A,—A. Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, 91. 
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NEWMAN, /. H., /?./>.— Characteristics from the W^ritings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author's personal ApprovaL Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, of. 
•»♦ A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for fnuning, 
can be had, 2J. 6^. 

Ne^w ^SVerther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6</. 

NICHOLSON^ Edward Byron, — The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, 9j. 6^'. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthe^w. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6df. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F.G,S., /^^.t7. 5".— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Karth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Notes on St. Paul's Bpistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u. 
♦(,♦ The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3^. 

OATES, Frank, /^.^.^.5'.— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A, With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

OGLE, W., M,D,y FJ^,C.P,^ATisiotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

0MEARA, Kathleen, — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. dd, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5^. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harro^w, ^Winchester, Rugby, 
^SATestminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

OWEN, K ^.— John Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

OWEN, Rev, Robert, -5.Z>.— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
Svo, i8j. 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2s. 

OXENHAM, Rev, F. Nutcombe,—'VJliaX is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. JBeing an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils, 
Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 
*«* Parts I. ftnd II. complete in one volume, 7^. 
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Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6^. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, each volume. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond^ R.A. 

Shakspere's ^Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 

Kighteenth Century Kssays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q, Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Kdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas X Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H, M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnet and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's "In MemorianoL." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by Ae late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

Gay's Fables. With an Introduction by Austin Dobson. 

In the Press, 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by G. Saintsbury. 

In the Press, 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. In the Press, 

PARICER,yoseph,D.D,—i:\iQ Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

PARR, Capt, H, Hallam, C.il/.(7.— A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu ^Wars : Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 5*. 

PARSLOEy ^seph,^OvLT Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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PATTISON^ Mrs, Mark, — The Renaissance of Art in France. 

With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

PEARSON^ Rev, i".— ^SATeek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRICEf Maj, J.y B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
K.o-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 215, 

PESCffELf Dr, Oscar.— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, gs, 

PETERS^ F, /^.— The Nicomachean Bthics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PJDGEON^ D, — An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from I.ong. 0° to 0°. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, idf. 

PLAYFAIR, ZiVw/.-CV?/.— Travels in the Footsteps of l^ruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by facsimiles of Brace's 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, ^"3 3^. 

POLLOCK^ Frederick,—SpinozsL, his Life and Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

POLLOCK, W, zr.— Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, $s, 

POOR, Laura <£.— Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy,—C\iTTencY and Banking. Crown 8vo, &s. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5^. 

Proteus and Amadous. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
De Vere. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and 
the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERiLi^ D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A, Sucth Edition. 
I vol., 1 5 J. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J, 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Second Edition. 
i6jr. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.—conttnugd. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Third Edition. 15J. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Third 
Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C* Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev, 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Price 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 12s. (ki. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. MuiR, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Third 
Edition, los, 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Plomilics 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Third Edition. i$s. 

Kzra, Nehemiah, and Ksther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL. Fifth Edition. I vol., 12s. 6d. 

Punjaub, The, and North-^Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Extern Story. Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R. K— The Ne^w Polillcus. Small crown 8vo, 
2s. dd, 

RAVENSHAW, John Henry, BX.S,—G^^XT\ Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to, 
£,Z 13J. 6^. 
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READ, Carveth. — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 6j, 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, u. 6^. 

RENDELLy J, yl/. —Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, IJ. 6^. 

REYNOLDS, Rev, J. fT.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Sj, 

RIBOT, Prof, 7%.--English Psychology. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9^. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, M.A,—X^ife and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2«.. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, ys, 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

Kxpository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

An Analysis of Mr, Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

The Kducation of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 

*♦* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, 2s, 6d, 

RODWEZL, G, F,, F,R.A,S., /^IC.^.— Etna : A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9^. 

ROLLESTON, T, W, H,, B.A.^Tkie Encheiridion of Epictetus. 
Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 
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Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, i6f. 

SALTSy Rev. Alfred^ ZZ. A —Godparents at Conflrmatlon. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2J. 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ludwiff.—ljefv\LOsidL^ the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, lor. 6d. 

SAMUEL, Sydney ilf.— Jeisrish Life in the Kast. Small cro\wi 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

SA YCEi Rev. Archibald Henry, — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 25J-. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, los, 6d. 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste.^ToMT Centuries of Knglish Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, ^. 

SCOTT, Robert ZT.— Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. 

Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

SHAKSPEARE, C>5ar/«.— Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westboume Park. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

SHELLE K, Lculy. — Shelley MenoLorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an £^ssay on Christianity by Percy Bys^e 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Jr. 

SHILLITO, Rev, Joseph,— "^NoTCLdJihoo^x iU Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

SHIPLEY, Rev. Orhy, i^.^.— Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5i-. each. 

Principles of the Faith In Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, \2S. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German " Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, *]s. 6d. • 

SMITHy Edward, M,D,, LL,B,, T?'.^.^.— Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 7^. 6</. 
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SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL,B,^ F.R.S.—^ontinued. 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the 
Labouring Classes. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Tubercular Consumption in its £arly and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SPEDDINGt James, — Revle^ws and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, \2s, 6d, 

Kvenings ivith a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 1 81. 

STAFFER, /iz«/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare*s Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, izs, 

ST. BERNARD,— K Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Extra, gilt 
top, 4r. (id, 

STEPHENS, Archibald John, LL,D,—'nie Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re* 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6s, 

STEVENSON, Rev, W, 7%— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship.— II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
•^* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8^. to 6s, 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis,— ^T2i^el& with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STRACHEY, Sir John, G,C,S,L, and Lieta,-Gen, Richard STR AC HE Y^ 
R,E,, F,R,S,—The Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881. Demy 8vo, i8r. 

STRE CATER' W7SL/CENC/S,— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
* Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

SULLY, James, M,A, — ^Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8vo, 
lOr. 6d, 
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SULL K, James t M*A, — continued. 

Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, I4r. 

SYME^ j9awV.-— Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Representative Government in Kngland. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 

TAYLOR^ A/^^mon.-^uienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
8vo, 4r. 6d. 

THOMSON, J, TurnduIL—Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the La\vs of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
loj. 6^. 

TIDMANy Pattl F,—Qo\d. and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 
Statement Part II.— Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, u. 

TODHUNTER, Dr, 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, CB.— A. Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. Nqw and enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D,, /^.^.C. /'.-Chapters in the History 
of the Insane In the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, I2j. 

TWINING, Z^«;Vflr.— Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, y. (xi, 

UPTON, Major R, /?.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, ioj. 6d, 

VACUUS, Via/or,— Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown 8vo, p. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H, Hal/ord.-^NeM^ Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25^. 

VILLARI, Frofessor.—l^iccolo Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post Svo, 24^. 

VOLCKXSOM, E. W. Fi— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 

VYNER, Lady Mary, — Kvery Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph,I>,—The Balance of Kmotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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WALLER, Rev, C. -^.— The ApocalypsOy reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unlfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, I2s, 

WALPOLEj Chat. George,— "BSsXory of Ireland from the Karliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown Svo, lor. td, 

WALSHE, Walter Hayle, ^i!?.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Bstlmated. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

WATSONS, Sir Thomas, Bart,, M,D,—T}ie Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of oiher similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

WEDMORE, Frederick,— TYie Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

WHEWELL, William, D,D.— His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mr.=?. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

WHITE, A, /?., ZZ.A— Warfare of Science. With Prefatory 
Note by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

WHITNEY, Prof. William iTzw^v^/. — Kssentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

WICKSTEED, P, ^.— Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D,D, — ^Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. td.. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the ^Writings of the 
late Rowland "Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

WILLIS, R,, AT./?.— Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. Svo, i6s. 

WlUiami Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithome. Demy 
Svo, I4r. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus,— Kgypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition^ 
Revised. Crown Svo, 12s, 

WILSON, H. Schiitz.-Tlae Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. Svo, is, 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.-X^^WQV^ to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Aflff/.— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Paintii^ in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28J. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 3ar. 

WOOD, Major-Gerural J. Creig^hiffH.^X)Q\ibling the Consonant. 
Small crown Svo, is, 6d, 

^SVord "Bvas Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Cliristian Year. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

WREN, Sir Christopher.^His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 14J. . 

WRIGHTy Rev. David, ^.y|.— ^Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

YOUMANS, Eliza A.— An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of ** Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education," etc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward Z., M.D.—K Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES- 

I. Forms of "Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R-S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 

III. Foods. Bjr Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 5x. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo> 4r. 

V. Tlie Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

CroMm 8vo, 51. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, frown 
8vo, 5^. 
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VII. Animal I^ocoxnotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

IX. The New Chemistry, By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

X. The Science of I^aw. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor ^. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vOj 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict betiveen Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

XV. The Chemical KlTects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vOj 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and 9 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crowr 
8vo, 5^, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J-. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
6x. 6^. 
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XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. dd, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original lUustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastiar, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5x. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Thiid Edition. Crown Svo, 5 j. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Crown Svo, fx. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Second Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision.' By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. With 132 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5J-. 

XXXrV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : ^what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5J. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographiclllustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown SvOj 5^. 
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XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Crown 8vo, 5j, 
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Army of the North German Confederation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different Branches of the Service and 
their rdie in War, of its Mode of Fighting, etc. Translated from 
the Corrected Edition, by permission of the AuUior, by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Demy 8vo, $s, 

BARRINGTON, Capt, 7. Tl— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7j. 6d, 

BLUME, Major fK— The Operations of the German Amaies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Tones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst Demy 8vo, 9J. 

BOGUS LA WSKI^ Capt, A, von. — Tactical Deductions from the 
^yVar of 1870-1. Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7j. 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A., C.iP.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Lieut.-Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Capt. H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s. II. 
The Elements of Modem Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

BRIALMONT^ Col. ^.— Hasty Intrenchments. Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, 6j, 

CLERYy C.t Zuut.-Col.-^lS/LinoT Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
FifUi and revised Edition. Demy 8vo, idr. 

DC/ VERNOIS, Col. von F^fr^.— Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo, 7j. 

GOETZEy Capt. A. z'iw.— Operations of the German Engineers 
during the War of 1870-1. Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Officisd Documents. Translated from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 
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HARRISONy Lieut'Col. -ff.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and IRTar- Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3J. td, 

HELVIGy Capt, ZT.— The Operations of ^the Bavarian Army 
Corps. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24J. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The Battalion, 15s. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, los. 6d, Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 

HOFFBAUERy Gz//.— The German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artilleiy. Translated by Captain E, O. HoUist. With Map and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

LA YMANN, Capf.—Tlie Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo, 2j. 6</. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer, With Diagrams. Demy Svo, I2j. 

PARR, Capt, H. Hallatn, C.M.G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
Svo, \s, 

SCHAW, Col, If,— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

SCHELL, Maj. vm, — The Operations of the First Army under 
Gen. von Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. 
Four Maps. Demy Svo, Qj. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein- 
metz. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy Svo, lox. dd, 

SCHELLENDORFy Mapr-Gen, B, von,— The Duties of the 
General Staff. Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy Svo, 10s, 6d, 

SCHERFFy Maj, W, z^tw.— Studies in the New Infantry 
Tactics. Parts I. and II. Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy Svo, 7j. 6d^. 

SHADWELL, Maj.-Gen,, C.^.— Mountain "Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Ardbduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H, 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy Svo, 16^. 

SHERMAN, Gen, W, 7*.— Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
By Himself. 2 vols. With Map. Demy Svo, 24^. Copyright 
English Edition. 
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STUBBSy Lieut.'Col. F. rK— The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 321. 

STUMM^ Lieut I/ug&,—IlU3SiSL^s Advance East^ward. Based on 
Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

VINCENT^ Capt. C, E, ZT.— Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Anns. Square crou^n 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown Svo, 5/. 

IVARTENSLEBEN, Count H, von,— The Operations of the 
South Army In January and February, 1871. Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head -quarters of 
the Southern Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy Svo, dr. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Manteufel. Translated by CoL C. H. von Wright. Uniform 
with the above. Demy Svo, gs, 

IVICKHAM^ Capt, E, H,^ ^.^.— Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical Investigations. By an Officer 
OF Superior Rank (in the .German Army). Translated by 
Captain E. H. Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo, 7j. dd, 

WOINOVITSy Capt, /.—Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown Svo, 7^. 
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ADAMSy W, D,—XjyTics of Love, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by. Fcap. 8vo, extra, gilt edges, y, 6d, 

ADAM OF ST, V/CTOI^,—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 2IJ. 

Antiope : a Tragedy. Large crown Svo, 6s, 

AUBERTINy J, 7.— damoens' Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 301. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
7j. 6d. 
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AUCHMUTY^ A, C— Poems of Knglish Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown Svo, 
IX. 6^. 

A VIA, — The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap. 4to, 1 5 J. 

BANJCS, Mrs, G, Z.— Ripples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
8vo, 5^. 

BARNES^ Wilitam,— 'Poems of Rural Life, In the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown Svo, 
Zs,6d, 

BAYNES, Rev, Canon H, ^. —Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and cheaper Editiqn. Fcap 8vo, cluth, 25, td, 
*«* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETT, Dr, W, C— Narrative Poems and Ballads. Fcap, 
8vo, sewed in coloured wrapper, \s. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations* 
Crown 8yo, 3^. 6</. 
An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, \s. 

Songs of a Song ^Writer. Crown 8vo, dr. 

BEVINGTON, Z. ^.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

BILLSONy C, 5c— The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3x. dd, 

BOWENy H, C, ifef.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Farts. Parts I., II., and III., td. 
each, and Part IV., is, 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, 7^. dd, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown Svo, 
3^. fid. 

BYRNNE, E. /w>;/5Mr.— Milicent : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Pui^tory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, lOf. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Sinall crown 8vo. 

CLARKE^ Mary C<ntfden.^7SLoneY from the "Weed. Verses. 
Crovm ovo, 71. 

COLOMB, ColoneL'-THie Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Condons. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

CONWA K, Hugh,-^A. Life's Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3x. 6d. 

€0PP£E, Franc(ns,^'UlS,ii]lee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5x. 
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DAVIESy T. /Tar/.— Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

DE VERE, Audrey,— The Foray of Queen Meave, and •ther 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5; . 

The I^egends of St. Patrick, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 
8vo, $s. 

legends of the Saxoil Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and othet 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ys. 6d. 

DOBELLy Mrs. Horace. — Bthelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DOBSONy -rfftf/fi*.— Vignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Soci^t^. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, y. 

Proverhs In Porcelain. By the Author of "Vignettes in 
Rhyme." Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in El^ac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 5^. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z?.— Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, y. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. With L[itroduction. Large post 8vo, 
7j. 6d. 

DOWNTONy Rev. ff., iJf.^.— Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown 8yo, 3^. 6d. 

DUTT^ Toru.—PL Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait Demy 8vo, lOr. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small crown 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5^. 

EDWARDS, Rev. BasU.-^lAXTMOt Chords ; or. Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 31. 6d. ; paper, 2J. 6d. 

ELDRYTH, ^oiw/.— Margaret, and other Poems. SmaU crown 8vo, 
3f . 6d. 

ELLIOTT, Ehenezer, The Com Law Rhymer.— Voems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, ^ St John's, Antigua. 2 vob. 
Crown 8vo, i8x. 
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English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 

GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 

A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6j. ; yelliwi, 

is, 6d, 
Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of "Songs of Two Worlds/' 

Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

*^* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 25;. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

EVANS, Anne, — Poems and Music. With Memorial Prffprp by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, 7^. 

GOSSE, Edmund W,—l^&w Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

dROTEy A. ^.— Rip van Winkle : a Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 5^. 

GURNEY, Rev, -^^«f.— The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5j, 

Gwen : a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the ** Epic o\ 
Hades." Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

HAWKER, RobL Stephen,— Th^ Poetical Works of. Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

HELLONy H. C^.— Daphnis ; a Pastoral Poem, Small crown 8vo, 

HICKEY, E, H^ — A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j. 

HOLMES, E, G. A, — Poenas. First and Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 
5^. each. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, 
7j. 6d. 

INGHAM, Sarsm, C, 7.— Caedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon,— ^\A Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8vo, 2J. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator : an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 3^. td, 

KING, Mrs, Hamilton,— i:\ie Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

Aspromonte, and other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
4r. 6d, 
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LANGt ^.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo^ 

parchmefit, $s, 

LEIGH, Arran and A/o.— Bellerophon. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

LEIGffTON, Robert.—lR.ecoT^Ss and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

LOCKER, ^.—London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo, dr. 

*«* Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6</. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5J. 

LOWNDES^ Henry.^'Poema and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

LUMSDEN^ Ueut-Col H. »^.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

MACLEAN, Charles Donald, — Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, zr. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M,A„ and PALMER, E. H„ ^.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and £pi- 
graxns. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lytton.—LMCiLe. With 160 lUustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 2is» 

MIDDLETON, The Z«fy.— Ballads, Square i6mo, 3J. 6^. 

MOORE, Mrs, Bloomfield.—Gon^sline^s Lesson : The Warden's Tale, 
Stories for Cnildren, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

MORICE, Rev. F, D,, M.A.—The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse, Crown 
8vo, 7j. 6d. 

MORSHEAD, E. D, -4. —The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of iEschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

NADEN, Constance ^.— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

NICHOLSON, Edward ^.— The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 4J. (>d, 

NOAKE, Major R, Compton.—nClie Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
. an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6d. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden.-^K Little Child's Monument- Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 35. (>d. 

NORRIS, Rev. Alfred.— TYiQ Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
8vo, 6s, 

Ode of Life, The. By the Author of "The Epic of Hades," etc 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 
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(yUAGAN, ^An.— The Song of Roland. Translated into l^nglish 
Verse. Large post 8vo, parchment antique, lOf. 6d, 

PAULi C. -^^«.— Goethe's Faust. A Nei^ Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PAYNE^ ^i5».— Songs of Ufe and Death. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

PENNELLy H, CkolmoncUky.—'PegeiSMS Resaddled. By the 
Author of " Puck on Pegasus," etc., etc. With lo Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, I2s, 6d. 

PFEIFFERy EmUy.—GlBXi Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Secon(^ Edition. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4r. 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PIKE, Wardurion,-^Tlie Inferno of Dante Allighieri, Demy 
8vo, 5^. 

POE, Edgar Allan. — Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. 6d. 

RHOADES, ydmcs.'-'nie Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary P.— A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

The Croivned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Snmll crown 8vo, ^. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. 6d. 

Shakspere's ^Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, dr. each ; vellum, 7^. 6^. each. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysske.— -'Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Gamett, Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7j. 6d, ' 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 
Ss.6d, 
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SKINNER^ ^i»^j.— GcBlestia. The Manual of St. Angnstine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, and 2. plea/w,/^ study ^Mystical Theology. 
Large crown 8vo, ts. 

Songs of Two "Worlds. By the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7j. ()d. 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

STEDMANy Edmund Clarence,— X^yvics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

STEVENS^ William.— i:}ie Truce of God, and other Poems, Small 
crown Svo, 3^. 6^. 

TA YLOR, Sir B,— Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown Svo, 30J. 

TENNYSON, Alfred.— Works Complete:— 

The Imperial Library Kdition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
Svo, lor. 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s, 6d. each. 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post Svo, gilt 43^. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, $2s. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition- 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35J. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21s. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s, ; French morocco or parchment, 31J. 6d, 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, is, each, sewed. 

The Cro^wn Edition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, 6s. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, Ss. 6d, 

*^/^ Can also be had in a variety of other bindings, 

*«In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. td. 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7^. od. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21J, ; or in half-morocco, 25J. 
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TENNYSON^ A9rti.—<mUumi4U 
Oi^^inal Edidoiis ^~ 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo^ 5^« 
PoexQS* Small 3vo, ds; 
Maud, and other Poems. Small 8v0| 3^ . 6id 
The Princess. Small Svo, 31* td. 
Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5^. 
Idylls of the King. Complete. Small Svo, 6x, 
The Holy Grail* and other Poems. Small Svo, 4^, 6«A 
Gareth and I^ynette. Small Svo, 3^. 
Knoch Arden, etc. Small Svo, ^r. ^ 
In Memoriam. Small Svo, 4J, 
Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6x. 
Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition, Crown Svo, (»• 
The Lover's Tale. Fcap. Svo, sx. 6<f. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal i6mo. 3x, dA \ 

gilt extra, 41. 
Songs from the above "Works. i6mo. ax. 6c/. } extra, 3X. 6r/. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6x. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially orrangeil. 
Fcap. Svo, IX. dd. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespcar. 
32mo, limp, 2x. ; extra, 3x. 
♦*♦ A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown Svo, extra, gilt leaves, fjx. | 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

Horae Tennysonianae sive Eclogoe e Tennysono Latine Rcddltro Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M. Small crown Svo, 6x. 

THOMPSON', Alice C— Preludes : a Volume of Poems. Illustratrd 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of "The Roll Call % Svo, 
7x. 6d, 

THRING, Rev. Godfrey, B.A.—JiymnB and Sacred I-yrlCi. Fcap. 
Svo, 3x. 6d, 

TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 
6x. td. 

Forest Songs. Small crown Svo, 3/. &/. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama, y, Gd, 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. Svo, 5/* 
A Study of Shelley. Crown Svo, 7x» 
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Traxislations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittorla Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, js, dd. 

TURNEK, Rev, C. TV/^/ryj^w.— Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown ovo, 4J. 6</. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Spbddino. Fcap. 
8vo, 7x. 6</. 

WALTERS^ Sophia Lydia,-^Th.Q Brook : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 niustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6^. 

WATERFIELD, fT.— Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, IS, 6d, 

WAYf A,^ ^,^.— The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 2u 

WEBSTER^ Augusta. — Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

"Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

WILKINS^ maiam.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY^ The Hon. Mrs.— On the North ^Wind— Thistle- 
dcmi : a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 7x. 6d, 

IVOODSy yatnes Chapman.— A. Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

YOUNG, Wm. — Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe. — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d, 

WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 

BETHAM-EDWARDS, Miss -«f.— Kitty- With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6.r. 

HLue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska's Marriage. B^ the Author of 
"Vera." New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

FRISWELL^ J. Hain.'-OnA of Two ; or. The Left-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, 3x. 6d. 

GARRETT, E.—'By StiU "Waters : a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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HARDY, Thomas.— K Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of "Far from 
the Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, df. 
HOOPER, Mrs, G^.—The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

INGELOW, Jean,— OH the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

MACDONALDy (7.— Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vOj ts. 

The Marquis of X40ssie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6x. 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

MASTERMAN, 7.— Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown 8vo, 

MEREDITH, Gafr^.—Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PALGRAVE, W, Gtffbrd.-^JieTma.nn Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown 
8vo, dr. 

PAUL, Margaret Agnes, — Gentle and Simple; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

SHA W, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vOy dx. 

STRETTON, ZTw^a.— Through a Needle's Eye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TAYLOR, Col, Meadows, C.S.L, M.R.LA.—SeetSLl a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dj. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Fxoatis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, dr. 

THOMAS, Moy.—K Fight for Life. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

"Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the Author of " St. Olave's." Illustrated. 

BARLEE, J?//^.--Locked Out : a Tale of the Strike. With a 
Frontispiece. Royal i6mo, \s, 6d, 

BONWICK^ y, /^^.G^.i■.— The Tasmanian UUly. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Mike Hoiitre, the Bushranger of Van Diemen's Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, JJ. dd. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 8to, 
3J. 6//. 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ^r. 

COLERIDGE^ Sara, — Pretty Lessons In Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. (xi, 

D'ANVERS, N, -^.—Little Minnie's Troubles: an Every^day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. Svo, 
3J. (yd. 

Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. tdm 

Pixie's Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4J. (id, 

Nanny's Adventures; or, the Tale of a Goat. \With 12 
Illustrations. i6mo, 41. 6^. 

DAVIESy G, Chrisfoph<r,-^lRamhle3 and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

DRUMMOND^ Miss,— Tripp's BuUdings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

EDMONDS, IIerberL—^Nre\l Spent Lives ; a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. td. 

EVANS, Mark.—Tlie Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, l^. 6d, 

FARQUHARSON, M, 

I. Klsle Dlnsmore. Crown 8vo, 3^. (id, 
IL Klsie's Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 
III. Blsle's Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo, %s, 6d, 

HERFORD, Brooke,— The Story of Religion In England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
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INGELOW, 5^a».— The Little 'Wonder-hom. With 15 lUustra- 
trations. Small 8yo, 2J. 6^. 

JOHNSON^ Vtrgtnia ^.— The Gatsklll Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 51. 

JCER^ Davtd.—'The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

The ^Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

LAMONT^ Martha MacDonald.—Tlie Gladiator: a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Centurv. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6a, 

LEANDER^ Richard,— VdJXXzsXiXi Stories. . Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

LEEy Holme,— Hev Title of Honour. A Book for Gbls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LEWIS, Mary A,—Pl Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 3^. 6d, 

MAC KENNA, S, JC— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

Mc CLINTOCKy Z.— Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. Illus- 
trated. Square crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

MALDENy H, jE.— Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Master Bobby. By the Author of " Christina North." With 6 Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

NAAKEy 7, y.— Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5}. 

PELLETAN, E,—The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 

REANEYy Mrs, G, 5.— "Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, Jj* 6df. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by tlic 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 2x. 6d. 



